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CHAPTER I. 

HOME AMONGST STRANGERS. 

** Men will judge with blind half-knowledge, 
Though Christ said, Judge not at alL 
Let Thy glance of perfect insight 

Now upon my spirit falL" C. M. N. 

The morning sun shone brightly into the dining- 
room of Earlswood House, and a canary, 
hanging in a pretty cage in the bay window, 
sang a loud high-pitched song as the family 
gathered round the breakfast-table. 

" Cover the canary's cage, Ella, and open the 
window ; it is quite hot ; we scarcely need a 
fire now," said Amabel Harington. 

"Indeed, Ella, I am sure mamma will take 
cold if you open the window," remonstrated a 
third sister ; " it is far too early in the year to 

I 
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run any risk of the sort You are so incon- 
siderate, Amabel. As to stopping the canary's 
singing, that is a different matter — it is quite 
deafening. Well, mother, -dear," as the door 
opened, and an old lady came slowly into the 
room ; "how have you slept ? " 

" Very badly, my dear, thank you. Where is 
Sinclair ? " 

" He has been called out to see Mr. Fenwick, 
but he will be back directly." 

"Is Mr. Fenwick worse?" Anna inquired, 
as she prepared her mother's cocoa. 

"Sinclair does not think he can live very 
long, I believe," said Ella: while Amabel 
interrupted,— 

" He did not tell you so, Ella ; Sinclair never 
talks about his patients." 

Then the sisters and their mother pursued 
their breakfast with only a few passing obser- 
vations to each other, about the weather, the 
superiority of the last chest of tea from London 
to the one preceding it, and the difficulty of 
getting really good butter. 

Meantime the chair at the head of the table 
was still vacant, and the small post-bag lay by 
the plate, with the local newspapers and some 
other notes. 
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Presently Amabel said, — 

" How tiresome it is not to be able to get our 
letters ! Sinclair might leave the key when he 
goes away at morning post-time. It is most 
provoking to see the bc^ and not be able to 
open it" 

"Whom do you expect to hear from, Ama- 
bel?" asked Ella. "Very likely there is no 
letter for any of us in that bag ; far more likely 
than that there should be one." 

" Perhaps you are right, Ella, but that does not 
alter the case. Oh, here he is ! " and a quick 
step in the hall was followed by the opening of 
the door, and a man of five and forty came in 
and seated himself in the arm-chair, nodding 
his "Good morning" to his three sisters and 
their mother, in a preoccupied, distrait manner. 

While Dr. Sinclair Harington deliberately 
opened his papers and letters, and then unlocked 
the post-bag with a small key he wore on his 
watch-chain, his sisters looked at him, but did not 
ask any questions. They had learned by long 
experience that Sinclair hated questions, and 
never answered them, if he could help it 

" Is that an Indian letter, Sinclair ? " Mrs. 
Harington ventured to ask at last, as the doc- 
tor unfolded a thin sheet of foreign paper. 
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which he had taken from an envelope covered 
with stamps. " Is that letter from dear Edward, 
Sinclair ? " 

'^ You might tell mamma, Sinclair, if it is from 
Edward or not," Amabel said at last 

" It is from Edward — ^yes," said the doctor, 
stirring his coffee with one hand, and with the 
other smoothing the thin sheet from its folds, and 
casting his keen searching glance over the con- 
tents. " It is a pity he writes such a scrambling 
hand." 

"All soldiers do," pleaded his mother. "Is 
he well, Sinclair? There is nothing wrong, I 
hope." 

"Oh, dear, no; nothing positively wrong. 
You shall read the letter yourself directly. His 
wife has been ill, however, and the child too; 
but really, I must leave it for you to discuss ; 
I am obliged to be in Bichester by ten ; the car- 
riage will be round directly. There are no other 
letters for you," he added, pushing back his 
chair, and tossing the Indian letter to his mother, 
who extended her hand with nervous eagerness 
to grasp it 

"You have had a very poor breakfast, dear 
Sinclair," she murmured ; " you will be here at 
luncheon?" 
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" Certainly not, and I think dinner cannot be 
till eight to-night It is my hospital day, and I 
shall have to drive to Collaton afterwards ; " and 
then he was gone. 

Dr. Sinclair Haring^on had succeeded his 
father as a physician in Bichester, a large popu- 
lous town in one of the eastern counties of ICng- 
land. But he had gone far beyond his father in 
real talent and ability, and his name was known 
as a consulting physician of eminence and con- 
sideration, not only in the immediate locality of 
Bichester, but throughout his own and neighbour- 
ing counties. 

Dr. Haring^on was unmarried, and lived with 
his mother and three sisters in the house which 
his father had built, a mile out of Bichester, and 
where he had died, when his youngest son was 
yet a boy. Dr, Harington's sisters, ICUa and 
Anna, were not very much younger than him- 
sel£ Then came Amabel, who was, although 
nearly thirty, still treated like a child. And 
then Edward, the pride of his mother's heart as 
a bright, unselfish, generous boy, and now as 
an officer in India not less dear and not less 
fervently loved, though two years before our 
story opens he had married an orphan girl, with 
no portion but her loving womanly heart, and 
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no very great personal attractions — so report 
said. Edward Haring^on's elder brother looked 
with pity, which was akin to contempt, on " the 
boy," for encumbering himself with a wife before 
he had wherewith to maintain her in comfort. 
Ella and Anna Harington deplored the step, and 
held up the indiscretion as a warning to Amabel ; 
while his mother only hoped Kathleen was wor- 
thy of her dear Edward, and would make him 
happy. She could not be angry with him, and was 
ready to love Kathleen for his sake, with all her 
motherly heart 

Earlswood House was a comfortable family 
mansion, backed by a small plantation, where 
old Dr. Harington had played when he was a 
boy ; coming thither from Bichester to gather 
lilies of the valley, and listen to the nightingales, 
when life and hope were young. 

As he prospered in the world, he looked with 
longing eyes on the spot where he had had so many 
happy rambles, and at the old farmhouse where 
he had drunk so many mugs of new milk, and 
eaten so many saucersful of curds and whey. 
So when the opportunity offered. Dr. Harington 
bought the Earlswood Farm, and built a hand- 
some house on its site, and secured enough 
land before it and on either side of it to pre- 
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vent the encroachment of villas and houses 
upon the fair and smiling landscape outstretched 
before it And here he died, just as his elder 
son was establishing himself in practice, and his 
younger was a Rugby boy of scarcely fourteen 
years. 

At first people said that Dr. Sinclair Haring- 
ton would soon marry, and then his mother and 
sisters would have to leave Earlswood. Then, as 
several years passed on, and the doctor remained 
a bachelor, the prophecy was changed ; the Miss 
Haringrtons would marry, and leave the doctor 
and his mother to keep house together. But 
time went on, and neither of these prophecies 
were fulfilled The three Miss Haringtons were 
still unmarried, so was the doctor, and all things 
went on as they had ever done at Earlswood 
House, and changes were unknown ; except, 
indeed, that imperceptible but certain change 
which, stationary as we may seem, is ever surely 
leaving its mark behind it, — the change which 
carries us from middle to old age, from joyous 
youth to sober maturity, bringing us all nearer 
and nearer to the end of our journey, when we 
shall enter on a life which shall know no change 
for evermore. 

" Dear Anna, do read the letter, will you ? " 
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Strange words pass current in these days that 
would not have been tolerated twenty years ago. 
But now, mother, we must talk over this letter, 
and consult about the accommodation we can give 
Edward's wife." 

And Anna, the good eldest daughter, who 
was the ruling genius of Earlswood, took up her 
needlework, for she was seldom idle, and went 
over her brother's letter again with her mother, 
and discussed it in all its bearings, settling the 
important point at last, that Kathleen should 
have the "blue room " over Sinclair's study, and 
the one adjoining it for the child. " The furni- 
ture in those rooms is shabby, you know, dear 
mother, but Edward's wife has not been accus- 
tomed to anything very grand ; it will do well 
enough for her. It is a great pity that Edward 
should have encumbered himself thus early in 
life, and still worse' that we should have to feel 
the weight of the burden." 

" Ah, well," sighed Mrs. Harington, " he did 
it for the best, poor dear Edward ! It was just 
like him to befriend the girl, and I don't know 
what would have become of her, if it had not 
been for him. We must all be kind to her, dear 
Anna ; she is very young ; but she is Edward's 
wife — we must not forget she is Edward's wife." 
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Ella and Amabel had, long before this period 
in the conversation between Anna and her 
mother, strolled out of the room, Amabel to her 
piano, Ella to the superintendence of household 
matters, which she shared with Anna. And by 
the time Dr. Haring^on and his family were 
seated at their late dinner, the news of the 
morning had ceased to be news, and the arrival 
of Edward's wife about the 17th or i8th of 
April was talked of as a thing coming in the 
natural course of events, and no longer a subject 
of surprise and wonder. 

It was a soft spring evening, when the express 
train from London stopped at Bichester, and 
Mrs. Fenwick and her maid, stepping out on the 
platform, followed a man-servant to a comfort- 
able old-fashioned carriage which was waiting 
for them, while a tall, slender figure, drooping 
beneath the weight of a sleeping baby, kept 
close behind. Before Mrs. Fenwick reached 
the carriage, however, she paused. The ser- 
vant was in deep mourning, and Mrs. Fenwick 
asked, — 

"How is your master. Archer?" with the 
secret conviction what the answer would be. 

The man touched his hat : — 

" A telegram was sent to Agra, ma'am, to Mr. 
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Wmty Frnwlck : my master died a few days 
^%ii ', \\\v futicml only took place yesterday." 

\AtPi, KrnwIck'H face changed ; but the expres- 
sion witlcli pUNNcd over it could scarcely be 
cmII^^I omg of ({Hcf. 

''ki^rtlly, Archer, what sad news to greet me!" 
S\\i\ \\w\\ aIio Nank back in the carriage, and 
#ttM, "Who Im ttl the Manor?" 

"Mlftft Hrtrah and Mr. Bertram Fenwick. Sir 
Kf^f/hirtld tatnc for the funeral, but left this 
momhiy/' 

"kf^«lly MOW, MrH. Harington, please get in, 
KWd don't concrrn yourself about your boxes; 
Ihey will be wrparwtrd from mine, and sent to 
KttHftWo(;(1 llouwc. It in extraordinary to me 
\misn you can travel without a nurse ; that child 
will wt«r you out" 

Kathleen Harington made no reply; she did 
MA f)he wad dcHJrcd, and seated herself in the 
Cttfrlaj{c by Mr«. Fcnwick's side. She pressed 
the baby cloflc : but as the sleek carriage horses 
trotted away from the station, she did not lie 
back; but leaned forward, eagerly scanning with 
her dark eyes the streets through which the car- 
riage passed. 

There was the grand old church of Saint 
Catharine, and the gable roofs of the Grammar- 



WDXE juti'jpsrz r ^ , r .N^zi:!:: 



naiintjfnii. 



Id 31 ~iQiic3£ JC; Tar. 2)2sysci us ini&i 

ri^nsfir 2£ ^tiff jroiiii^ TTrntTHr* i-?r^ii^iin?£y. 'wHl 
liiwrt-'if^ ^lygrrt ^ffpffrr -femrpp if Jig iaainia63nr;.ani: 
sarir l3tt lazr lixgr u i s&im ^ imwanii E luwa i xkr iigr 
sea, idm^ ^kss unl laeii inigF tiTS'.Hir 21a&r- 
Hficsi cDxild ahnffltf ^k fnrg: fiw. m£: 2Ew "frg- 
jflfifftTrail gmi|> of yriTiarnR. iimtgifi; ^vmict: ier 
hgffihaiinii 2au3 so Twgrnr iecc o i i iw ugL ipoea: 

And 3iDir Hfe -ics r h awing usax hk inniK;. unf. 
lie 1K3S iaj MMssjj:., waS. fihr iie^ nfs<niat!:. anc 21 
ifliiji.itgei to 3ffi Tir.agpKt. if Ittr. inikiiuwL ti/ tii^sm 
vbD lad :fl]e idjuugast tes xf jRhnihnMig. ifi'iSi 
Mm, 23u3 'vene caTinfl igimi tD JE seivt : jkt iir iis 
5aik£. ]bn a. dbir Tnmutw; Sat cs r rri a^ ixcrsx. in 
at l3ac iron gatffi, smd-waalT:^ £ miorr 2vsmK:-t& 
tine iaik of l3i£ Jioimf, TDk fpp 'ai ia ii fspnmg 
(3o«r!D aaad xsng a. cb£^>'BDimdiQg i»sll, i»amn:i ^'«ee 
acDsvencd JTf Ite 1q3^ of amafittfTiptte distant 
staiile-jard. Thfm lie door ripened^ and a 
apdaly^lookrng TnaT^-serrgnt. irhir ^TTyhiiLJZ, si'jzri 
snTvejing the cajriagt: vri eEptrntEOir ereE. It 
-was I2be carnage from iht: I^Liaiar : old Petty 
fhat : bat " Who CDiud tht ndahiars bt ? " 
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Henry Fenwick : my master died a few days 
ago : the funeral only took place yesterday." 

Mrs. Fenwick's face changed ; but the expres- 
sion which passed over it could scarcely be 
called one of grief. 

"Really, Archer, what sad news to greet me!" 
And then she sank back in the carriage, and 
said, "Who is at the Manor .^" 

" Miss Sarah and Mr. Bertram Fenwick. Sir 
Reginald came for the funeral, but left this 
morning." 

" Really now, Mrs. Harington, please get in, 
and don't concern yourself about your boxes ; 
they will be separated from mine, and sent to 
Earlswood House. It is extraordinary to me 
how you can travel without a nurse ; that child 
will wear you out." 

Kathleen Harington made no reply ; she did 
as she was desired, and seated herself in the 
carriage by Mrs. Fenwick's side. She pressed 
the baby close : but as the sleek carriage horses 
trotted away from the station, she did not lie 
back, but leaned forward, eagerly scanning with 
her dark eyes the streets through which the car- 
riage passed. 

There was the grand old church of Saint 
Catharine, and the gable roofs of the Grammar- 
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school where Edward Harington had learned his 
first Latin declension, and there was the ground 
attached to it where he had played his first 
game of cricket Baby was pressed closer and 
closer as his young mother recognized with 
beating heart every feature of the landscape, and 
saw the lazy river creeping onwards towards the 
sea, which was not ten miles distant. Kath- 
leen could almost be sure that she saw the 
identical group of pollards, beneath which her 
husband had so nearly been drowned when 
saving the life of another, long years before. 

And now she was drawing near his home, and 
he was far away, and she was desolate, and a 
stranger to his nearest of kin, unknown to them 
who had the strongest ties of relationship with 
him, and were called upon to receive her for his 
sake. In a few minutes the carriage turned in 
at the iron gates, and went up a short avenue to 
the side of the house. The footman sprang 
down and rang a deep-sounding bell, which was 
answered by the bark of a mastiff in the distant 
stable-yard. Then the door opened, and a 
sedate-looking man-servant, with grey hair, stood 
surveying the carriage with expectant eyes. It 
was the carriage from the Manor: old Peter 
knew that : but " Who could the visitors be ? " 
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he said to himself; " all the people at the Manor 
in deep mourning, and the old master not cold 
In his grave ! " 

The footman stood uncertain whom to an- 
nounce, and Peter, taking the initiative, said, — 

" Not at home ; the young ladies are at Lady 
Vale's, and *' 

But Mrs. Fenwick stopped the slowly delivered 
information with — 

" Say Mrs. Edward Haring^on, Archer ; " and 
then Kathleen heard her name repeated first in 
Archer's short-clipped tones, and then in old 
Peter's slow east-country voice, accompanied by 
the exclamation, " I never did ! " 

"Good-bye, dearest Mrs. Harington," said 
Mrs. Fenwick ; " we shall often meet, I dare say: 
I am so glad to have had your companionship. 
Good-bye, baby ; I shall miss him so terribly, 
sweet darling I " 

Silently did poor Kathleen part from her tra- 
veiling companion, who had taken " the sweet 
darling " from his mother's arms twice during 
the six weeks they had spent together, and who 
had never troubled herself about Kathleen more 
than she could help. Silently and very gravely 
did Edward Harington's young wife cross the 
threshold of her husband's home, and followed 
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Peter down the matted hall to a room which 
looked upon the garden brightwith spring flowers, 
and beyond to the level landscape, serenely calm 
and still in the light of the April afternoon. 

Peter recovered from his surprise when Kath- 
leen sat down on the sofa, and looking at him 
said simply, — 

" Am I not expected ?" 

" Yes, indeed, Miss — madam, I should say — 
but not till the i8th, as I believe, and this is only 
the 15th of April" 

"We had a very quick voyage, and the 
Daphne was in before she was due. Please would 
you show me a room, that I might lay baby 
down ; and please will you get me some milk for 
him ? " 

" ril call Mrs. Porter directly, ma'am. And, 
pray, how is Master Edward, and how is your- 
self, ma'am } for we are very sorry to hear you 
have been so sadly. Master Edward is as well 
as ever, I hope ; and I am sure I may say, in the 
name of the absent family, that we are proud to 
see his lady and son at Earlswood." 

This was a grand speech, and Peter felt he 
had said the right thing ; he only wished Mrs. 
Porter had heard it He was so elated by his 
own eloquence that he walked rather more 
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quickly than usual in the direction of Mrs. 
Porter's room, and surprised that good lady in 
the very act of turning out a shape of green 
gooseberry jelly, which she had just triumphantly 
remarked to the kitchen-maid was "like that 
there outlandish beast she had learned the 
poetry about when she was a girl, inasmuch as 
the gooseberries went in one colour and came 
out another." 

" What are you staring there for, Peter ? You 
give me a fright, creeping in like a ghost" 

" Mrs. Porter, there's been an arrival, and the 
blue room is wanted at once ; so leave that there 
gimcracking stuff, and do your duty by Master 
Edward's wife and his son and heir ! " 

"Surely, Peter ! what a man you are, putting 
me into a fluster like this, and talking nonsense ! 
Master Edward's wife and the baby! and I in ^ 
my lilac print and morning cap ; dear, dear ! 
how contrary things always do go ! And the 
mistress taking her afternoon rest, and the young 
ladies all out lunching, and the doctor, no one 
knows where, and I, all in a muddle with that 
there jelly ! " 

But while Mrs. Porter was speaking, she had 
pulled down her sleeves over her stout arms, 
snatched a white apron from a drawer, and sent (^ 
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the kitchen-maid flying upstairs for her best cap. 
This she tied on, rather on one side, as she trudged 
to the drawing-room, where the voice of the baby 
was now heard uplifted ; and as she drew nearer 
she could distinguish the gentle loving murmur 
of his mother's voice cooing over the baby, to 
comfort and soothe him. 

Mrs. Porter's kind heart was touched as 
Kathleen advanced to her, saying, — 

" I want some milk so very much for my baby ; 
here is his bottle, will you get some, please } " 

" My dear lady, that I will ; bless its heart, 
let me have it, for you don't look much fit to be 
carrying this baby. Why, we are so pleased to 
have Master Edward's wife and little son, that 
we are. I nursed Master Edward when he was 
no bigger than this little gentleman, that I did. 
It's very unfortunate the young ladies should be 
out ; and the mistress always takes her nap in 
her own room after her dinner. But, then, we 
didn't expect you till the 1 8th, though the blue 
room has been ready, and the bed aired for days 
past ; we'll have it all straight in no time, if 
you'll please to excuse a little hurry at first. I'll 
make it straight, and you shall be as comfort- 
able as Mr. Edward's wife ought to be, before 
many hours is passed ; for I am not one to let 

2 
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the grass grow under my feet, as the saying is." 
Mrs. Porter proved as good as her word. 
Kathleen found the blue room put in order in an 
incredibly short time, a bright fire burning, the 
milk ready for baby, and baby leisurely stretch- 
ing his full length in a swing cot which had been 
his father s, and surveying the brass edge of his 
new bed, on which the firelight flickered, with 
surprised and delighted eyes. 

Kathleen and her baby were all in all to each 
other now, and baby was the unconscious recep- 
tacle of his mother's griefs and hopes and fears. 
" Oh, baby, darling, we are in papa's old home 
now ; this is his old home, baby, but we are 
strangers in it. We must try to get on and get 
strong and well, only that we may go back to 
papa. Papa does not know how desolate we 
feel here — no one to welcome us, no one to speak 
to us but the servants. Papa sent us away be- 
cause he loved us so, and he was too brave to 
come, now there is a talk of his having to go out 
to battle. He sent us away for our good, baby; 
but oh ! baby, I think it would have been better 
to have died near him than to live away from 
him. But I ought not to say that, baby — mam- 
ma is wicked to say that — distance is not sepa- 
ration, if our hearts are true and loving ; so we 
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are not so far from him after all. We have the 
same dear heavenly Father watching over us, 
and He will not forsake us, baby." 

The large dark wistful eyes were dim with 
tears, and a few heavy sobs broke from Edward 
Harington's young wife, as she knelt by her 
child's cot. In another moment she had risen 
to her feet and stood erect, and, brushing away 
her tears, advanced calmly to meet her husband's 
mother, who came slowly and feebly into the 
room. 

" My dear, I am sorry Porter did not call me ; 
but she knows how broken my night's rest often 
is, and I always keep quiet of an afternoon. My 
dear," the old lady continued, tremulously, "I am 
glad to see you, and ready to love you, for dear 
Edward's sake. Now, where is the baby .^ " 

Kathleen took the child from the cot, and laid 
it upon Mrs. Harington's knee, as she sat by the 
fire in the old nursery rocking-chair. 

" Oh, it is not in the least like Edward," she 
exclaimed, " so very dark ; what dark hair and 
complexion ! poor dear little baby ! Now we 
must get Sinclair's opinion about baby and you, 
when we can catch him. Take the baby, my 
dear, I can't hold him long." 

All this time Kathleen was rallying her forces, 
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and trying not to show any emotion ; and when 
voices were heard on the stairs and quick steps 
in the passage, and one by one her three sisters- 
in-law came to greet her, Kathleen was herself 
once more. 

" So provoking that we should have been at 
Lady Vales on this of all days !" 

"Oh! and is that the baby? Take care, 
Amabel ; that is not the way to handle a baby." 

" Well, Kathleen, you don't look so ill as I 
expected,'* Anna said. 

" No, indeed ! " chimed Ella ; " I suppose you 
are always thin." 

" I can't imagine how you could bring the 
child without a servant," said Amabel. " It 
must have been an awful bore !" 

" Amabel ! " reproved Anna, " what an odd 
thing to say ! Well, I hope you will feel at home 
here, Kathleen. Does the baby cry at night .^ 
because Sinclair's room is under the nursery, and 
nothing would irritate Sinclair more than to hear 
a child cry." 

" Baby does not cry often," said Kathleen ; " I 
don't think you will complain of him." 

" I wish he were fair, like Edward," said Ella ; 
" he is so exactly like you — such long fingers, 
and arms " 
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"Yes," said Kathleen, "baby has made a mis- 
take in taking to my dark and sombre hue, 

instead — instead ^^ And the vision of her 

bright-haired merry husband rose before her, an 
irrepressible longing for him shot through her 
like a great throb of pain, and she stopped, un- 
able to go on. 

"We are none of us like Edward, except 
Amabel ; she is precisely like him. Does it not 
strike you very much ? " 

"No," said Kathleen; "she has the same 
colouring, and her features are similar ; but I don't 
see anything more than a family resemblance." 

" Then you are different to all the rest of the 
world," said Ella, sharply. 

" There's the dressing-bell," Anna exclaimed. 
" I hope Porter took care you had a good cup of 
tea, and I hope they have sent for the little girl 
who is to come and nurse the baby. She is our 
gardener's eldest girl ; such a good child — the 
very thing for a little nursemaid. Now, dear 
mother, don't tire yourself too much. I think 
we had better leave Kathleen to dress, and I 
will see about Janet Gaze." 

" I can't dress," said Kathleen, " as my boxes 
have not come, and I think I am too tired to 
unpack to-night, if they did. I have all baby's 
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things in this little basket, and I will put him to 
bed ; and please I had rather not come down 
to dinner to-night" 

" Not come down to dinner ? Why, you will 
not see Sinclair! Oh, you must come down." 
And then all the sisters kissed her again, and 
Mrs. Harington did the same, giving her cold 
hand a little loving squeeze, which seemed to 
meet no response, and then Kathleen was left 
to her own thoughts again. 

*' So they are come, are they ? " was Dr. Ha- 
rington's remark as he sat down to dinner, which 
was his only important meal during the day. 
" I thought the Daphne was not expected till 
the 17 th." 

" No ; but they had a very quick voyage, and 
they " 

" She, you mean," contradicted Ella. " Sin- 
clair spbke of the Daphne, which is singular." 

Anne shook her head impatiently, while she 
resumed, — 

" Kathleen is not at all pretty, so very dark, 
and she has a very cold strange manner." 

"A person without an atom of feeling, I 
should think," said Amabel; "very untaking 
and disagreeable. And as to the baby, it is a 
little dark thing, which it is difficult to kiss." 
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" A difficulty I shall not try to surmount," said 
Dr. Harington. "Now, mother, what is your 
opinion of your new daughter ? " 

"I scarcely know yet, dear Sinclair; she is 
Edward's wife, and that is enough for me. We 
must try and make her comfortable. I hope, 
my dears, you will look after her," she continued, 
turning to her daughters ; " and you know good 
looks are not everything. Certainly, I do wish 
the baby had been like Edward ; but it can't be 
helped now. They are both remarkably dark — 
both Kathleen and the baby." 

" And I suppose Mrs. Fenwick has arrived at 
the Manor also," said Dr. Harington, changing 
the subject 

" Oh, yes," said Amabel, eagerly, *' of course 
she has. Have you seen any one at the Manor 
to-day > " 

" No ; I believe Bertram was in Bichester this 
morning. I found a note in Prince's Street, and 
I understood that he had left it there for me." 

And then the conversation drifted away from 
the Fenwicks, and ended in a sharp dispute be- 
tween Ella and Amabel about the ferns which 
had been on Lady Vale's luncheon-table that 
day. 

It is curious how this habit of contradiction 
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grows upon sisters, who spend their lives to- 
gether, and who seem always to find subjects 
upon which they differ — never those on which 
they agree. There are some happy exceptions 
to this rule, but too frequently the effect of the 
constant rubbing together of the mind feminine 
is an unhappy one, and the sparks which are 
emitted are wont to set on fire a whole world 
of angry and bitter words, and a great matter 
is indeed kindled by the veriest trifle. It is 
a great gift to be able to look not only on 
our own things, but on the things of others 
also, and to guard ourselves from thinking that 
our own point of view must be of necessity 
the right one. 

Hard judgments of those around us, even of 
those near and dear to us, are too common. We 
pass pitiless censure — we express contempt and 
displeasure ; and all the time we know absolutely 
nothing of the inner life of those we judge — that 
inner life, hidden from all eyes but His, who, 
thanks be to His holy Name, judgeth not accord- 
ing to outward appearances, but judgeth in tender- 
ness and love those whose infirmities and sins, 
whose weaknesses and shortcomings, are all 
laid, as in an open book, before His eyes — who 
" knoweth the very secrets of the heart." 



CHAPTER 11. 

"SAUVE QUI PEUT." 

"'Tis with our judgment as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own." 

"Dear Bertie, what a meeting this is!" and 
Mrs. Fenwick — Kathleen's travelling companion 
for so many weeks — fell upon the neck of a 
gauche^ high-shouldered man, in deep mourning, 
as he met her in the hall of the Manor. 

Bertie made an inarticulate murmur in reply, 
which could not be understood as assent or 
denial ; but he made a very unmistakable effort 
to free himself from Mrs. Fenwick's clinging 
arms, and to avoid a scene in the presence of 
witnesses. 

" You didn't mind my sending a telegram for 
the carriage to meet me, dear Bertie," Mrs. 
Fenwick continued, leaning on Mr. Fenwick's 
rather unwilling arm. " You know I could not 
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tell that dearest Uncle Roger was no more. I 
know he would have liked the carriage to meet 
me. 

"All right, Bessie. I knew nothing about the 
message; Aunt Sarah opened the telegram. I 
hope the carriage was in time. Hallo there, 
Aunt Sarah ! Bessie Fenwick has turned up." 

This latter piece of information was called 
out at the door of a small sitting-room, and 
brought a little brisk black figure skipping to 
meet Mrs. Fenwick. 

" How do you do, my dear Bessie } How 
do you do } You come at a sad time — a very 
sad time." 

" Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Fenwick, sinking on 
a sofa, and hiding her face in her handkerchief. 
"It is almost too much for me, as I was just 
saying to dear Bertie." 

But Bertie, otherwise Bertram Fenwick, Esq., 
of the Manor, Earlswood, was gone, inwardly 
chafing under his cousin's effusiveness, and mut- 
tering something very like — " Bessie is as great 
a humbug as ever. ' I wonder if she means to 
quarter herself on us for long. I don't quite 
know how a fellow can stand it if she does." 

" Dear Aunt Sarah, tell me all about it" 

" My dear, it was a sudden breaking up, and 
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then a very rapid dedmei The end vas Yciy 
peaceful, and Dr. Harington thought there was 
very little suffering. And now, my dear, I am 
the last of the family left on earth. Bertram 
wishes me to go on living here, and I suppose 
I shall do so, till the new mistress Gomes." 

Mrsu Fenwick was on the alert at once: 

" Is the new mistress elected ? " 

" Oh, I tell no tales, my dear. I have eyes, 
and I use them; that's alL And you have 
brought home Edward Harington's wife with 
you, have you not ? " 

"Yes ; I could not refuse to let the poor giri 
join company with me. But my health is so 
delicate, I am quite unfit for any extra exertion. 
So I plainly to!d Captain Harington." 

" She has been very ill, has she not ? " 

" Yes, she was very ill when the baby was bom, 
and the doctor, of whom they think a great deal, 
said she would not live if she stayed out there. 
I think that was a most exaggerated view of the 
case, and it does not look as if she cared very 
much about her husband Indeed, she is a cold 
unimpressionable person ; very difficult to get on 
with. You know the story of the marriage, of 



course." 



it 



Yes, I have heard it, but not the details. 
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The Ilaringtons were rather vexed with Edward 
for marrying at all, I think." 

" And no wonder. This girl, Kathleen, was 
the daughter of an army-surgeon. She was bom 
in India, and then her father brought her to 
li^ngland when her mother died, and she lived 
with her grandmother in Scotland. When she 
was eighteen, the grandmother died, and Kathleen 
was sent out, at her own earnest request, to join 
her father. It so happened that she fell in with 
Edward Harington at route, and when they 
reached Calcutta the news of her father's death 
met her. She was forlorn and friendless, and not 
at all unwilling to be Mrs. Harington. And now 
here she is, with a little ugly baby ; turned over 
to her husband's relations for no one knows how 
long." 

" Poor thing ! Poor little thing ! " said Aunt 
Sarah, quietly. 

" She is not little, Aunt Sarah ; you have got 
hold of the wrong adjective. She is tall and 
lean, and very, very dark. There are people 
who admire her, but I confess I am not one. I 
like a little warmth and responsive tenderness. 
Cold-hearted people make me shiver." 

Suiting the action to the word, Mrs. Fenwick 
continued, — 
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" English springs are as chilly as ever ; but 
how sweet the dear old place looks ! Memories 
of dear Uncle Roger haunt me everywhere. He 
was so kind as always to tell Henry and me 
to think of Earlswood Manor as home. And I 
can't help feeling I am at home now : but what 
a blank it is to miss him ! The funeral was only 
yesterday, I think some one said." 

"No, only yesterday. Dear brother Roger 
wished it to be very quiet, and so it was. There 
are but few relations, you know. Sir Reginald 
Passmore came, and one or two others ; but it was 
all very quiet, just as Roger desired it should be. 
He disliked anything like show or parade, and 
Bertie said everything should be as he would 
have wished." 

" And Bertram is left in undisputed possession, 
I suppose } " 

" Oh, yes ; and there are very few legacies — a 
very handsome one to me" — and Aunt Sarah 
gave a little quiet sigh — "several bequests to 
the charities of Bichester, one to your husband, 
Bessie, and Bertie inherits the rest." 

" Indeed ! really it will be a great shock to 
Henry ; the news reaching him so soon after he lost 
me. No one can tell the trial that this separation 
is to us. I could but contrast my feelings with 
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those of Mrs. Harington. She stood like a sta- 
tue on deck when the boat was lowered which 
took away from the ship her husband and mine, 
while I was quite unable to bear the pain of 
parting, and had to bury myself from all curious 
eyes for days." 

" Have you had an illness, my dear ? " Aunt 
Sarah asked, in rather a dry tone. 

" I am never well. Aunt Sarah ; and the Indian 
climate was death to me." 

" When will Henry return V 

" Oh, don't ask me such a question ; he must 
serve another six years before he is eligible for 
a pension, unless a very unexpected turn of 
fortune's wheel should bring him home before." 

Aunt Sarah was either purposely or accident- 
ally incapable of satisfying her niece's curi- 
osity as to the amount of the legacy which her 
uncle had bequeathed to her and her husband ; 
and after a few more hints Mrs. Fenwick said 
she must go to her room, and by the help of her 
much-enduring and patient maid was able to 
present herself at dinner in a black silk dress and 
jet ornaments — ^her impromptu mourning for her 
dead uncle. 

Before dinner was over, Bertram Fenwick 
began to say within himself, that "after all, 
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Bessie was fond of his father, and she was wel- 
come to stay at the Manor as long as she liked ; 
she was very good-looking, and very sharp and 
clever, and it was much greater fun talking to her 
than to Aunt Sarah." 

Bertram Fenwick was kind-hearted, and clever 
too, in his way. He was honest and true, and 
though his manners were unpolished, and his 
figure ungainly, still there was beneath the outer 
crust of a rough exterior the shining of the gold, 
gleaming out sometimes, to the surprise of those 
who did not know him, and only making those 
who loved him exclaim, "It was so like Ber- 
tram." Those who knew him were few, and those 
who loved him fewer still. He had grown from 
boyhood to manhood, and from manhood to 
maturity, in the old home of his fathers. For 
generations there had been Fenwicks at Earls- 
wood Manor, and Aunt Sarah could remember 
gay and merry parties assembled there for 
Christmas mirth and family meetings. Now, 
Roger Fenwick had died, leaving one son to in- 
herit his property and his name, and, except his 
sister Sarah, no relations nearer than the only 
son of his youngest brother, who had died in his 
prime, and the daughter of his wife's sister — the 
Bessie Fenwick who was deputed by Edward 
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Harington to take charge of his young wife on 
her journey across the world. 

The Manor had been Bessie's home in her 
early days, and her husband had also been more 
like a son than a nephew to Roger Fenwick. But 
Henry was not a man to settle quietly down in 
a country house in England; and having obtained 
a civil appointment at Agra, he had worked his 
way upwards to such good purpose, that, in a 
few years, he might count upon a large retiring 
pension, and a time of enjoyment and rest 
Mrs. Fenwick had performed the journey to and 
from Bombay several times. She had never 
been seriously ill, but she was always full of 
small ailments, which she considered were ag- 
gravated by the climate, and were less pressing 
in England. There were some who thought that 
she liked the excitement of change, and that the 
passage over half the globe was an agreeable 
diversion to one who was literally a person of 
no tastes and no occupation, and might be said 
to pass her life in chronic idleness. Her husband 
was busy and active and ambitious. He and 
his wife had little in common, and lived almost 
as much apart from each other in their eastern 
palace as when some thousands of miles separated 
them. They were each comfortable in their own 
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way, and content that it should be so, knowing 
nothing and understanding nothing of a love 
like that which bound Edward Harington to his 
young wife, and made their enforced separation 
a daily and hourly pain. 

It was a sweet spring morning, when Kathleen 
dressed herself and baby early, and went out 
into the pleasant gardens which surrounded 
Earlswood House. Baby lay quietly in her arms, 
looking up with his wistful dark eyes into the 
sky, and watching the flickering of the young 
leaves as they fluttered over his head in the 
shrubbery. 

Kathleen wandered on through a small white 
gate into the road, and seeing a similar gate 
opposite, she opened it, and went into another 
plantation. A board with " private grounds " 
did not stop her, and a long grassy path lay tempt- 
ingly before her. That mysterious power which 
the awakening of the newborn life of nature has 
over the human heart, was upon Kathleen. The 
fresh air, as it came through the larches and 
Scotch firs, laden with the scent of wild flowers* 
refreshed her ; and for the first time for many 
weeks Kathleen's voice was heard singing snatches 
of merry songs to her baby, while baby caught 
the infection, and laughed and cooed, and pulled 

3 
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persistently a plait of dark hair which had 
capcd from the thick coib which were folded 
round his mother's small head. 

*' Isn't the sunshine sweet, baby ? " she asked, 
a hundred times, and added as often — " If only 
papa were here, baby ! if only papa were here ! 
And there are heaps of daisies in that field," 
she said, as they came to an opening in the wood ; 
"wc must go and make a daisy-chain, baby. 
Papa told me a story of a daisy-chain his sisters 
made for him in these very fields. But we must 
be quick, baby, or we shall be late for breakfast, 
and the aunties will all talk at once, and be 
angry with us. Bambino — sweetest of Bambinos !" 

So they went into the daisy meadow, and 
Kathleen sat on the trunk of a felled tree to rest, 
and stooped to pick a few of the golden-eyed 
flowers which grew close to her ; and then she 
twisted them into a wreath round baby s hat 

Meantime she was all unconscious that a pair 
of fierce eyes were surveying her, and that when 
she rose from that seat, and prepared to cross 
the meadow to the gate again, the king of the 
field, a square-browed, combative bull, was ready 
to dispute her right to do so ! But it was not 
till she had risen, and pressed baby and the 
daisies close with one hand, and gathered up her 
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dress with the other, for the grass was dewy, and 
her feet, long unaccustomed to such a country 
ramble, were cold and wet — it was not till she 
turned to retrace her steps towards the planta- 
tion, that she became aware of the enemy's pre- 
sence. She had noticed the herd of cows feeding 
peacefully at some little distance from her, and 
thought that they only added to the English-like 
and home-like character of the scene. And now, 
though she saw the bull had separated from the 
rest of the herd, she was not frightened, but 
walked towards the gate briskly as she had 
come. But, as the bull gave a low bellow, her 
heart beat fast, and she saw him bow his head 
low, and then advance towards her at a heavy 
trot Kathleen had heard, as we have all heard, 
that to run away from a bull was the surest way 
to quicken his pursuit ; but the gate seemed 
near, and, measuring the distance from it and 
from the bull, she thought she could outrun him. 
Gathering up all her strength, she ran forward 
with her precious burden, casting a glance of 
terror to see if the bull, too, had quickened his 
pace. On the contrary, he had come to a full 
stop ; but it was only preparatory to the desperate 
rush he meditated. Hepawed the ground, sniffed, 
and snorted, and then, with bowed head, galloped 
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towards the tall graceful figure now within a 
hundred yards of the white gate. 

Suddenly a loud voice shouted, "Stop!" and 
in another moment a man had leaped through 
the hedge which separated the plantation from 
the meadow, and presenting his gun, had fired 
at the bull. The gun was only loaded with small 
shot, but the bull paused, and darted back to- 
warils the hertl of cows, which were as terrified as 
their U^rd and master at the crack of the gun, and 
took to their heels in the direction of a little 
streamlet which wandered through the meadow. 
Then Kathleen felt a strong arm supporting her, 
and in a few moments she and the baby had 
safely passed the white gate, and were seated 
in safety on a rustic seat, of which there were 
several in the Manor plantations. 

•* ViUi should not have run," Bertie Fenwick 
be^an ; ** I had been watching you for several 
nUnutes, and the bull did not give chase till you 
set off at that rate," 

^' I know I ought not to have run, but — 

but " her voice trembled, and she broke off 

suddenly with a little hysterical cry. "Oh, I 
am so thankful baby is safe 1 it was very kind 
of you to come to the rescue. I wish I did not 
tremble so, I can hardly hold baby." 
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She could not, indeed, and Bertram Fenwick 
found himself beginning to think of retreating- 
What if she should ask him to carry the child ? 
He was quite ready and willing to fight a dozen 
bulls in her cause, but to carry a baby was very 
different A baby^ of all things — a squealing 
child of seven months old ! 

Nevertheless it was to be Bertram's fate. 
Kathleen's rebellious heart would continue to 
beat against her side with quick and nearly 
audible thumps. Her arms felt powerless ; and 
when she tried to rise and continue her walk 
homewards, her legs seemed to bend under her. 
She advanced a few steps, and then, sinking 
down again, said to Bertram, — 

"I am afraid it is getting late, and that break- 
fast will be over ; would you take baby a little 
while } and then I could get on faster." 

Bertram made no reply, but he unfastened his 
game-bag, which was slung over his shoulder, 
and placed it on the bench, while he rested his 
gun against the trunk of a stout Scotch fir. 

" I will carry the chiy," he said ; " but where 
do you want to go V^ 

" I live at Earlswood House," Kathleen an- 
swered. " It is not far ; there is a gate which 
leads to — to " 
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"Yes, I know; but now then!" and Bertram 
took the child in his strong arms, carrying it 
higli, and wondering how it was the little 
weight, which he scarcely felt, should be too 
much for any one ; and so he strode onwards, 
while Kathleen followed with faltering steps, 
only saying, — 

" I hope baby will not cry." 

And baby did not cry, though his large eyes 
were fixed upon the strange face above him, and 
once or twice a small hand was raised to insti- 
tute an inquiry as to the tawny beard, which 
almost touched his forehead. Still baby felt 
secure, and the swinging movement which the 
giant strides of his new nurse caused, was appa- 
rently very pleasant to him. Every now and 
then Bertram stopped, that Kathleen might 
overtake him ; and when the road was crossed, 
and the gate of Earlswood House reached, she 
said, — 

" I need not trouble you to come any farther ; 
I am better now, and I can take baby again." 

" No," he said ; " I will finish what I have 
begun, and go within sight of the house, at any 
rate." 

"Do you know my sisters-in-law and Mr. 
Harington.?" Kathleen asked. 
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" Yes/' he said ; " I suppose you are Edward 
Harington's wife." 

" Oh, yes," she answered ; and, as he turned 
to wait for her, he saw her face kindle as she 
added, " Do you know him ? do you know 
Edward, my husband ?" 

"I know them alL I have known them all 
for years. Edward and I have had many a 
bird's-nesting expedition together, and have 
bagged many a plump partridge in company." 

" Oh, I shall like to tell him," she said, " that 
you saved our lives, baby's and mine; for, indeed 
I am sure you did. I am not very strong now, 
and if the bull had reached me " She shi- 
vered, and all her trembling came back. 

" Don't talk of the bull ; I hope you won't be 
the worse for the fright ; he is my property, and 
so I feel responsible. I must speak to my bailiff 
about his being in the home meadow ; but few 
people except ourselves pass that way." 

" I had no business there, then V 

" Strictly speaking, you had not," Bertram 
said, "as you came out of the plantation into 
the field." 

She was longing to know who " ourselves " 
meant, and who her valiant defender was, when 
an exclamation from the open window of the 
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ilihln^ ro(;rn, a» they crossed the lavn, 
I oiM|mniun Mtart. 

"lirrc cmics Kathleen with Mr. Fenvidc; 

rtiiil^ oil, tnununa, do look!" 

t'oof Hrrtratn hurriedly pushed tihe baby into 
lilo ntotltrr'n armM, and his face flushed a deeper 
I HMt<40M tlwui the early morning air had brou^t 
|Im>m>, t Ir (litl not recover his self-possession as 
\\w 4in^l(< Irinininc voice became trebled, and 
IIm' tlMPi< MImn lluringtons bore down upon him 
MImI K;(ililrrn. 

" My Hrnr Kathleen, how very extraordinary! 
Wlii'M^ hrtvr yoii l)ccn ?*' 

" Mainina \\\\% been so anxious, and no one 
l4M*'W whi'ir yoii were." 

"It U Ai) Imprudent, so wrong. Sinclair says 
^u\{ tihiMtlil hr very careful of cold, and the dew 
1« aIIII hf'nvy," Maid Anna, rubbing her shoe on 
Hip ^I'mi^m, atui turning up her foot to examine 
Hii« ftitlr. 

" Niiw, Mr. I*'cnwick, come in to breakfast; 
\\w riilloo haM been kept hot for Kathleen; 
tnattinta will be glad to sec you, I am sure." 

"TliankH, no," naid Bertram, gruffly; "I must 
^{) home now." Then he raised his hat, and 
utruggling awkwardly through the adieus which 
were necessary, was gone. 
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" You did not ask him to come in to breakfast 
as if you wished it, Anna," Amabel complained. 

" Well, really, Amabel, mamma has been so 
much agitated by Kathleen's non-appearance 
this morning, I did not wish to add to her fatigue. 
Kathleen, I think you might wait for your walk 
till a reasonable hour; and it looks better 
for Janet Gaze to carry the baby: we should 
not like any of our friends to see you acting as 
your own nurse. And do you know your hair is 
unfastened .?" 

This was said as they passed through the 
French window into the dining-room ; and here 
Kathleen went through such a string of ques- 
tions, and warnings, and instructions, as bewil- 
dered her, and a network of shyness and reserve 
seemed to creep over her, and hold her back in 
some inexplicable way from advancing a step 
nearer to her husband's relations. It was the 
third day since her arrival, and Kathleen felt 
as far from being at home in Earlswood as ever. 
With every kindly intention the Haringtons 
failed to put their young sister-in-law at her ease 
She thought them prosaic, matter-of-fact, and self- 
opinionated ; they thought her unresponsive and 
cold, and looked upon her as one who needed to 
sit at their feet and learn many lessons in point 
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nf \m\\\\rrn taml the habits of civiHzed lifc. 
Krtflil»MMi Wtt« wcftry of stories of the people in 
WImI rtlMMit HIchcHtcr, which was the world to 
fliM llfulnylon fumily; and baby was compared 
Im Imlilrt^ of \\\h own age, and always suffered in 
lltM (MtnimtUon ; nnd this, and the lamentation 
hVN hh I Mown complexion, were the staple sub- 
JMih of (lUfoufHc when baby was present, or 
♦iH'MliMMnI when he WtiH absent. 

" Now, Krtlhlccn, please will you give Janet 
Him ImliVirtild hr^ht your breakfast?" Anna said, 
rt<» KmIIiUhmi ttllU Hn^jcrcd over baby, and seemed 
HMwilllM^ to tVMl^;n him. 

" Wm hrtVP Imtl A urcnt fright this morning, 
Irnhv fi\u\ I," «ht? Httid at last; "who was that 
HmM who trtnird Imhy for me?" 

"hill you not know him? It was Bertram 
Kf^Mwii k, who lIvrH at the Manor. But what was 
Him (ilyht yon Imtl?" 

Anil thru, amltljit many exclamations and 
i<M|»rr««lon« of horror, Kathleen briefly told the 
story of the bull, of her race across the field, 
«n<l of her deliverer's kindness and presence of 
mind. 

*' Yoti knew you were in the Manor plantation, 
I MuppoMe?" said Amabel. "There is a board 
with ' Private Grounds * printed on it, just over 
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the little gate. Old Mr. Fenwick disliked to 
have his territory invaded ; he was very cross- 
grained and odd. I doubt if he would not have 
thought the bull's attack upon you served you 
right for trespassing," 

" My dear Amabel, do not talk so lightly of 
the dead," interposed Mrs. Harington. " I feel 
that with old Mr. Fenwick another link with 
the past is broken. But, Kathleen, you will be 
careful about putting yourself and the child in 
danger. You know, dear, you are committed 
to us by dear Edward, and if any harm befell 
you '' 

" Besides, mamma cannot bear anxiety," broke 
in Ella; "you must remember that, Kathleen. 
And now I want to speak to you about Lady 
Vale ; she means to call upon you to-day, and I 
hope you will take care to be nice when she 
comes. I think you had better change your 
dress before luncheon. Sinclair thinks a great 
deal of Lady Vale, and you must be sure to be 
very polite to her. Do you understand, Kath- 
leen } " 

Yes, Kathleen understood ; but her thoughts 
were far away, and she was longing to be free to 
escape to her own room, and add to the daily 
journal of events which she kept for Edward 
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the story of that morning's danger and that 
morning's deliverance. 

Once within the sheltering walls of the blue 
room, Kathleen was herself again. The long 
plaits of raven hair which had so disturbed the 
serenity of her sisters-in-law were now shaken 
triumphantly over baby, as a challenge forfurther 
attacks upon his mother's thick long tresses. 
And baby, in spite of his morning's walk, or 
rather in consequence of it, was in high spirits. 
The little demure Janet Gaze, who had been 
brought up and trimmed like a well-trained 
espalier in Miss Harington's village school, stood 
looking on in amazed silence ; for, as the child 
lay on the bed, and his mother bent over him, he 
pulled plait after plait from its place, and soon 
the whole cloud of glossy hair was falling over 
Kathleen's shoulders, and the little fingers, just 
gathering the strength of seven months, made 
merciless havoc amongst them. Then there was 
the sweet merry laugh of infancy, and the coo 
of the young mother's answering love ; and 
Janet, when she went down to the kitchen, con- 
fided to the housemaid that " Mr. Edward's wife 
and the baby were going on together like any- 
thing," and that " Mrs. Edward's hair was so 
long, it was streaming on the ground." 
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Poor Kathleen! the play with baby lasted 
some time ; then she hushed him to sleep, fear- 
ing that she had over- excited him^ and when 
she had laid him in his little cot, she sat down 
to her daily journal of events, for Edward's eye, 
and wrote on and on till great tears fell heavily 
upon the page, and she had to wait till the thin 
pink paper dried before she could proceed 

The time slipped away, and the cloud of rip- 
pling hair still hung over her figure ; the simple 
morning dress of white cotton, with its lilac buds, 
was yet unchanged, bearing marks of the ramble 
in the wood ; when Kathleen was recalled from 
her communion with her husband by the sound 
of the luncheon-bell, while hasty steps were 
heard in the passage, and a sharp rap at her 
door made her hasten to open it 

" Kathleen ! Kathleen ! do come down. Lady 
Vale has come to call on you, and will stay to 
luncheon. Kathleen ! what a state you are in ! 
What will you do } " 



CHAPTER III. 

HOLME CHASE. 

" The immense defect that want of sympathy is, may be 
strikingly seen in the failure of the many attempts that 
have been made in all ages to construct the Christian 
character omitting sympathy." — Friends in Counsel, 

" She had heaven's sweetest gift of sympathy." 

Anon. 

Please, Ella, do not make a noise, or you will 
wake baby. I shall be ready directly." 

" Nonsense ! you will be hours if I do not help 
you ; and you really must change that dress — it 
has got a perfect fringe of mud at the bottom. 
It is most unfortunate, as Lady Vale is here." 

"I don't care about Lady Vale; who is 
she ? " 

"Who is she?" repeated Ella, in a sharp 
displeased tone. "She is the leading person 
of the neighbourhood. Sir Mortimer Vale was 
sheriff of the county last year; and, besides 
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that, Lady Vale is one of Sinclair's greatest 
friends. He attends her little girl — her only 
child — for there is no heir. Now, Kathleen, 
which dress will you wear ? and do make haste 
about your hair. I should think you ought to 
have it cut, it is so extremely long and thick, 
and cannot be wholesome. We must speak to 
Sinclair about it. Now, won't you have our 
maid to help you } " 

"No, thanks," rejoined Kathleen, adding, 
" and will you go downstairs, please, Ella, and 
let me follow ? I think I shall be much quicker 
if you leave me." 

Ella was unwilling to lose a moment of Lady 
Vale's company, and with a parting injunction 
to Kathleen to put something bright about her 
— ^the black silk was so dull without a colour — 
she retreated from the scene of action, falling 
over little Janet Gaze on her way down the 
passage. 

"Janet," she said, hastily, "go to your mis- 
tress instantly ; and if the baby wakes and cries 
while we are at luncheon, you are not to come 
knocking at the dining-room door; now, be 
sure and mind that." 

" Mrs. Edward said I was to " Janet began; 

and Miss Ella Harington's rejoinder was lo3t a& 
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•!ic retreated down the passage, her thin curls 
fluttering in the wind. 

** We must go in to luncheon without Kath- 
leen," Ella said in a low voice to Anna, " Kath- 
leen iM not ready ; " and then, with an exclamation 
— ** How tiresome I'* from Anna, the move was 
made into the dining-room. 

" I am sorry my sister-in-law is not here," 
Anna bcfjan ; and while the words were yet on 
her li[)H, Kathleen's tall, graceful figure appeared 
at her place at the table ; and she looked as 
neat and finished as if she had spent hours. 
Instead of minutes, at her dressing-table. 

" Lady Vale, this is my son Edward's wife," 
•aid MrH. Ilarington. " My dear Kathleen, we 
muHt apologize for your being late. Lady Vale 
JM MO kind as to intend this visit for you." 

Kathleen bent her head in acknowledgment 
of the introduction, and Lady Vale said, — 

" I dare say we shall often meet ; we are com- 
paratively near neighbours. I hope the baby is 
well." 

Somehow, the question, although so natural, 
did not sound like a stereotyped inquiry, which 
IS put for form's sake. Kathleen's face under- 
went one of its sudden changes, and she answered 
the question with her rare, but bright smile. 
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Baby is very well, thank you." 
And you, are you stronger?" Lady Vale 
pursued 

But this question was replied to by Anna and 
Ella, in the sort of duet they generally kept up. 

" Yes, Kathleen seems very well now ; but. 
Lady Vale, she is so imprudent She goes 
out early in the morning, and gets her feet wet, 
and gets into danger with bulls and all that kind 
of thing, and over-taxes her strength. We think 
for Edward's sake she ought to be more careful 
Do you not agree with us ? " 

There was the flickering of a smile lurking 
in the comers of Lady Vale's mouth, when she 
was thus eagerly appealed to, which did not 
escape Kathleen's notice ; but she listened cour- 
teously to the homily which followed, and skil- 
fully turned the conversation from Kathleen to 
herself, by saying, — 

"The spring weather is very enjoysible to those 
who are strong, but it tries the weak and deli- 
cate ; my little girl has been very faint and poorly 
during the last few days. You must come and 
see Felicia soon, Mrs. Harington, will you } " 

" Thanks, I shall like to come very much." 

" I think we will fix a day now ; any day so 
often ends in no day. Shall it be to-morrow } 

4 
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Dr. Harington will perhaps bring you to Holme 
Chase in his carriage ; the earlier the better, and 
I will send you back in the evening. I include 
baby in my invitation, of course." 

The idea of the carriage being invaded by 
Kathleen and the baby struck the sisters dumb 
with amazement ; but as it was Lady Vale who 
proposed this bold scheme they said nothing, 
and then Lady Vale turned to other subjects. 
Kathleen wondered at her easy discussion of 
schools and poor people's ailments with Anna, 
of music and books with Amabel, and health 
and climate with Ella. And through it all there 
ran that undefined strain of Christian love and 
gentleness, with which the woman whose courtesy 
and politeness are not the mere surface-polish 
of the world ever manages to keep the harmony 
of conversation complete. 

We hear a great deal about good-breeding and 
good manners, and the particular code of pro- 
prieties which IS considered as unalterable in the 
atmosphere of the upper classes ; but I think 
there is no real security in this, as in other things, 
unless the fountain of all, be that which has not 
its source in any earthly spring. A gentlewoman 
indeed is she who has learned her gentleness in 
that school where Mary sat to take all her les- 
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sons for life and death, even at her dear Master's 
feet 

In Kathleen Harington's heart arose a sudden 
and vehement longing to know more of Lady 
Vale, and to see her in her home-life ; and she 
looked forward to her promised day at Holme 
Chase with the eagerness of a child. The thought 
of the coming pleasure helped her through the 
afternoon which followed Lady Vale's departure 
— an afternoon of visitors who came from Biches- 
ter and the neighbourhood to call on Edward 
Harington's wife. • 

" Kathleen has no discernment and no taste/* 
was the sisters' verdict when at last she escaped 
to the nursery, where she could pour out her 
heart to her baby, telling him of the heap of 
tiresome people who had kept his mother all the 
afternoon, and of the one sweet and gentle lady 
with whom she and baby were especially invited 
to spend the next day. 

"Kathleen really has no discernment," said 
Ella. "She was almost rude to the Sandersons. 
I don't know what Sinclair would have said. I 
dare say she had no idea that Mrs. Sanderson 
was Lord Templer's sister." 

" Of course she had not," said Amabel, " or 
she would have been sweeter. She was making 
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a dead set at Lady Vale at luncheon. It is rather 
odd she did not invite one of us to go with 
Kathleen to-morrow." 

" Yes," rejoined Anna, " and it will never do 
to propose to Sinclair to take her and the baby 
to Holme Chase. I would not ask him for the 
world. Fancy a baby in his carriage ! " 

" I think we had better order a fly from the 
Red Lion to be here to-morrow morning, and 
say nothing to Sinclair about it" 

" Kathleen could have the basket carriage, I 
suppose," said Ella. 

" Certainly not ; I want it," replied Anna, " to 
drive into Bichester : it is the day of the Indus- 
trial Society's Committee, and I must be there 
at twelve." 

" Well, we can order a fly ; we won't ask 
Sinclair. I am certain it would put him out" 

If ever man was seated on a throne in his own 
house as lord paramount, that man was Dr. 
Sinclair Harington. His mother and sisters 
hung upon his words. If he told a story, silence 
prevailed. If he had a taste or distaste for any 
person or thing, his opinion was implicitly fol- 
lowed. Sinclair raised the standard, and all his 
family obediently marched under it. Dress, 
friends, books, houses, church, clergyman, — in 
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all he was the authority ; and neither his mother 
nor his sisters ever dissented from his opinions. 
What Sinclair said was law, and what he de- 
creed was done. 

Kathleen had been accustomed to hear her 
bright merry husband speak jestingly of Sin- 
clair's importance at Earlswood, and had often 
heard him mentioned with some additional com- 
ments by way of counsel when her visit was 
determined upon, — 

" He is a right good fellow, and clever enough 
in his way ; he only wants a woman to con- 
tradict him and hen-peck him a little, and then 
he would be all right. But don't you try the 
contradiction on, Kathie, or you will find they 
are all too many for you. Try to sail smoothly 
with them, and don't attempt to say you have 
five fingers on your left hand, if Sinclair tells 
you you have six ; then you will be good friends 
with them all. Remember what I say." 

Kathleen did remember it, and in the few 
days she had already spent with her husband's 
relations, she had inwardly chafed again and 
again under the complete submission which was 
expected from her to all Sinclair said and did. 
This evening at dinner she surprised her sisters- 
in-law by saying, suddenly, — 
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" Dr. Harington, will you take me to Holme 
Chase to-morrow? Lady Vale asked me to 
spend the day with her; and baby is to go 
too." 

"My dear Kathleen/' interposed Ella. 

''Really, Kathleen!" began Anna. "We 
think it will be better for Kathleen to have a fly 
from the Red Lion, Sinclair." 

Hut Dr. Ilarington did not notice these inter- 
ruptions. I Turning full upon his young sister-in- 
law, he said, — 

"So Lady Vale has invited you to spend a 
day at Holme Chase ? At what time can you be 
ready?" 

"At any time," said Kathleen. "Will you 
really be so kind as to take us in your carriage?" 

" Us is it ? I thought there was a rule that 
little children were not considered as persons," 
was Dr. Harington's reply. " My dear Anna, it 
is a mistake to serve these cutlets with tomato 
sauce too often. I think I said so the other 
day." 

" Oh, Sinclair, I am so sorry you don t like 
them," said Anna, apologetically; for she was 
the interpreter of Sinclair's tastes to Mrs. Porter. 

" My dear Anna, do remember what Sinclair 
says," put in Mrs. Harington. " His dinner will 
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be quite spoiled, I am afraid." And Mrs. Ha- 
rington looked as much distressed as if the well- 
being of the world at large depended on cutlets 
with or without tomato sauce. 

"I shall have the carriage round at ten to- 
morrow ; then I have two or three visits to pay 
in this neighbourhood first, and I will call for 
you and the child about twelve, and your nurse 
too. You must take your nurse, of course." 

" Lady Vale did not say so." 

" Perhaps not ; but I say so. It would not be 
desirable for you to go to Holme Chase without 
a nurse." 

" Of course not," chimed in Ella and Anna. 
And then Amabel said, — 

" Tell Sinclair the bull-story, Kathleen." 

"The bull-story, Amabel, or the cock and 
buU.^ I hear 'so many of these last, that I 
should prefer a change." 

Sinclair's speeches always elicited either ap- 
plause or commendation from his listeners ; and 
Kathleen was thought very unappreciative that 
she did not always join in these. Now she said 
gravely, almost bluntly, — 

" I will let you tell the tale, Ella ; you will 
tell it better than I shall." 

And as Ella obeyed, Sinclair delivered him- 
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self over to one of his low continuous laughs, 
which were scarcely audible. 

" So Bertram was the hero of the hour. It 
was a pity Amabel was not the heroine. It 
would have been worth a king's ransom to see 
that fellow carrying a baby. You have not 
come from India for nothing, Kathleen, if you 
effected that." 

" Perhaps, if you take baby in your carriage 
to-morrow, it will be equally amazing," was 
Kathleen's calm rejoinder. "Will you excuse 
me now, Mrs. Harington," she added, "as I do 
not wish for any dessert ?" 

She had glided from the room the next 
minute, and all the feminine voices were raised. 

" I low odd she is ! Her manner is so greatly 
against her. I do hope she will behave well to- 
morrow at Holme Chase. It was curious that 
Lady Vale did not ask one of us to go too." 

It was not the first time that this observation 
had fallen from one of the Miss Haringtons that 
day ; and the doctor, with a shrug of the shoul- 
der, said emphatically, — 

" I don't think it is at all curious. You would 
have talked Kathleen into silence ; and, as it is, 
Lady Vale will most likely let her speak for 
herself. Have you seen Mrs. Fenwick yet V 
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" No ; Kathleen had a note from her to say 
that as her mourning was not ready she could 
not come to see us : and she was not at home 
yesterday, when we went to pay our respects to 
her," said Ella. "The old Manor looked as 
silent and dull as the grave. I don't believe 
Bessie Fenwick will be able to endure it for very 
long." 

"She looks very well," the doctor began; and 
then, before his sister had time to ask when and 
where he had seen Mrs. Fenwick, he drew out 
his watch, and said that, contrary to custom, he 
had to go into Bichester again after dinner, to 
see a patient, and to take the chair at a small 
medical meeting. 

" Dear, dear," said Mrs. Harington, when he 
had left the room, "how little we see of Sin- 
clair ! Doctors are the property of the public, 
as your dear father used to say ; but it must be 
some one of importance to take Sinclair out 
after dinner. Who can it be ?" 

Pray don't ask him, mamma," said Amabel, 
you will only get snubbed." 

" My dear, I am not going to ask him," said 
Mrs. Harington, rather sadly. " I only know 
as much of Sinclair's practice or engagements 
as he chooses to tell me." 
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" And that is not much," said Ella, in a low 
voice. " But he has told me this much to-day, 
that he intends to have a dinner-party soon ; and 
it is to be for the very tip-top of his patients ; 
so that is a delightful prospect for you, Anna." 

" I do hope Mrs. Porter will not be obstinate, 
that's all," said Anna ; " she always sets herself 
against these dinners d la Russe, and says, 'what 
is not fit to be seen may be supposed not to be fit 
to be eaten.* She is a very tiresome person when 
she chooses." 

"And pray, Anna," said Mrs. Harington, 
" remember what Sinclair said about the cutlets 
to-night." 

The distance from Earlswood House to Holme 
Chase was about two miles by the highroad. 
Kathleen and her little maid, Janet, may be for- 
given for the feeling of awe which stole over 
them as Dr. Harington's carriage turned in at the 
lodge-gate, and rolled through along vista of noble 
elms which skirted a park of great beauty. The 
house was seen, standing on a gentle slope, and 
looking, as little Janet afterwards expressed it 
to Mrs. Porter, " as if the king and queen lived 
there." Dr. Harington had been almost entirely 
silent during the drive — ^he ignored the baby's 
presence altogether — and looked fiercely at Janet 
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when she began a little prelude of baby-talk, 
by saying, "Is he pleased to be out riding, 
dear ? " 

" Take care, you small nurse," he had said ; 
" I am like the far-famed gentleman who took a 
nurse and a baby into his carriage, on condition 
that no nonsense was talked ; you know the rest" 
No, please sir, I don't," said Janet. 
Well, the nurse began, ' Georgey porgey, 
ride in acoachey poachey' " — Janet laughed and 
blushed — "the carriage was stopped, and the 
baby and the nurse had to walk instead of drive ; 
that was all. It was a monstrous baby, and 
the nurse's back broke beneath the burden. I 
tell you this as a warning ; we are a good half- 
mile from Holme Chase yet ; so take care." 

Then Dr. Harington buried himself in his 
books and letters, and Kathleen sat quiet and 
still, admiring all she saw as she passed along, 
and longing to be able to gather the primroses 
which looked up at her from every hedge-row, 
and smiled their welcome to the spring. 

" We must try to walk here some day, baby," 
she began, and then, remembering the doctor's 
prohibition, stopped : baby-talk was not to be 
tolerated. As the carriage neared the house, 
Kathleen said, — 
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" Are we to walk home in the afternoon ? " 

" No," was Dr. Harington's reply ; " I will call 
for you if I can ; if not, a fly shall be sent for 
you." 

The carriage had stopped now, and Kathleen 
had no thought for anything else but getting 
baby safely out of the carriage and into the 
house. She held him herself, and Janet fell be- 
hind. She was following her brother-in-law into 
the stately hall, where two men-servants were 
deferentially bowing to him, when he turned 
sharply round. 

"Take the child," he said quickly to little 
Janet, who was gazing with wide-open wondering 
eyes on the many novelties about her; and as 
she obeyed, he continued to one of the servants, 
" Will you show Mrs. Harington's nurse to the 
nursery } " 

Then, with a sign to Kathleen to follow him, 
he trod the long corridor with the air of a man 
perfectly at home in the house which seemed 
to. Kathleen like a strange fairy palace, and turned 
at last up three or four wide steps, with soft 
crimson carpets, into a small drawing-room, which 
opened into a conservatory at one end, and at 
the other led on to several spacious reception 
rooms. 
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" You can wait here while I see Lady Vale ; 
and she will send for you, I dare say, when she is 
ready to receive you," 

Then he was gone. The servant, who lingered 
a moment in the doorway, closed it gently, and 
was gone too ; and Kathleen said to herself, " I 
wish I had not come : it is all so grand and stately ; 
and I wonder how baby is getting on. Sinclair 
ought not to have sent him away from me." 

"But, oh, what beautiful flowers!" she ex- 
claimed aloud, and went forward to the con- 
servatory, where glorious pink and white and 
crimson azaleas stood — miracles of beauty — 
like gay ladies of olden time, in their stiff hoops, 
increasing in size as they neared the ground, and 
standing in their artificial regularity of blossom 
a monument of the head gardener's skill at 
Holme Chase. Once in the conservatory, Kath- 
leen stood still, lost in admiration of the floral 
beauties around her, till a scent of cigars made 
her conscious that she was not alone. She looked 
round, and saw on one of the benches behind the 
great stand of azaleas, close to the dark bed of 
rich earth which ran through the centre of the 
coilservatory, where geraniums and other flowers 
grew luxuriantly, a small man in a suit of black 
velveteen, made with knickerbockers, who puffed 
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you, to your friend ? and don't send stray ladies 
to lurk amongst the flowers another time, without 
giving mc notice. How could I tell who this 
young lady was ? " 

"My husband, Mrs. Harington," Lady Vale 
•aid, gravely, introducing Kathleen, who mur- 
mured something about her regret that she 
should have intruded on Sir Mortimer Vale. 

lie followed his wife and Kathleen along the 
corridor, and up the wide stairs ; and, as a fretful 
ringing cry was heard, exclaimed, — 

"That child is a perfect nuisance! I say, 
Margaret " 

lUit Lady Vale had opened and closed a door 
at the end of the long gallery upon herself and 
Kathleen, before her husband had time to say 
more. Kathleen, entering the room, saw a child 
of nine or ten years old, lying on a couch by a 
bright fire, and stretching out her hands towards 
the baby, who was in Janet's arms, and was 
surveying the little girl's vehemence with calm 
composure. 

" I will ! I will I Give me the baby I Mam- 
ma said I might. I will ! I will 1 " and then 
came gasps of passion and convulsive sobbing. 

" Hush, Felicia ! — hush, my darling ! " said 
Lady Vale. " You must not take the baby yet : 
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it would frighten him, and you could not hold 
him while you are lying flat" 

" But I don't want to He flat ! I hate it I I 
hate Dr. Harington ! he makes me do it I I will 
get up ! " and the little thin eager face, with a 
great wealth of brown hair floating around it, 
seemed to Kathleen to be on fire with conflicting 
emotions. 

It was piteous to see it, and touching to notice 
the mother's gentleness, as contrasted with the 
child's stormy passion. 

" Hush, darling," she repeated, bending over 
the couch, on which Felicia had sunk back 
exhausted. "You will frighten baby and Mrs. 
Harington ; you would not like to frighten the 
baby — the pretty baby." 

" It's not pretty ; it is ugly ; and nurse says 
so too. I don't want to see Mrs. Harington." 

" Will you kindly go into the next room for a 
few minutes, Mrs. Harington ? " Lady Vale said. 
" Nurse, show Mrs. Harington to the nursery, as 
we still call it." 

" This way, if you please, ma'am," said nurse, a 
tall, good-natured looking, homely woman — "this 
way. We call this room the nursery, as her lady- 
ship says ; and in days gone by there were other 
babies by this fireside ; but it pleased God to 

5 
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take them all away but this one ; and a trial she 
ii to every one belonging to her. Only her lady- 
ship in quite an angel of patience, or she never 
could stand it ; no, nor many other things nei- 
ther, I have known her from a child, ma'am — a 
baby, I may say ; almost as young as this one; " 
and nurHC looked down with kindly cyts upon 
the young mother as she sat in the low chair 
with baby lying across her knees. 

" What is the matter with the poor little girl ? " 
Kathleen asked. 

" I don't rightly know, ma'am. Dr. Harington 
and the London doctors say it is the spine ; but, 
dear mc, it is not the body only 1 Miss Felicia 
Is wrong somewhere. She worries all our lives 
out ; it's only love that can put up with her. 
Why, we can't keep the under-nurses at all : they 
can't stand it ; they get wore out." 

" It is a beautiful place," Kathleen interposed. 
" The park is so lovely : and what fine trees ! 
The view from this window is charming." 

"Yes, and I am thinking, ma'am, the baby 
would be the better of some of the fresh air ; 
so I'll take him myself for an airing: it will 
remind me of old times. Ah, here is her 
ladyship." 

"Now will you come down to luncheon, Mrs. 
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Haring^on ? My poor child is more than usually 
uncomfortable and restless to-day. You have 
heard of her, I dare say, from Dr. Haring^on." 

"Oh, no," said Kathleen, quickly. "Dr 
Harington scarcely ever mentions his patients. 
Then, you know, I have only been a very few 
days at Earlswood." 

"That is true," Lady Vale answered; "and 
we are all apt to foiget that the one subject 
which engrosses our own thoughts is not equally 
interesting to the rest of the world. I hope you 
are happy at Earlswood." 

Kathleen turned quickly towards Lady Vale 
"Happy! oh, I can never be happy without 
Edward — ^without my husband I just try to 
endure being separated from him ; but that is 
all I can do. I — I can't think what makes 
me so willing to tell you all this, when you can't 
care about it" 

"But I do care," was the answer. "I care 
very much. Do you know, when I first heard 
of your coming to Earlswood with your baby, 
and of your enforced separation from your 
husband, I felt an interest in you ; and you 
know," she added, with a smile, " I lost no time 
in coming to see * Edward's wife!'' 

"Yes; that is what they always call me — 
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'Edward's wife/ I am only 'Edward's wife* 
to them. Oh, how I long for the sound of his 
voice ! just to hear him speak my name again. 
Can you think of anything harder to bear, than 
for us to be separated when we were so happy ; 
and then I am quite well now. That has never 
happened again, which frightened him so 
much." 

" What was that } " 

" I got very weak before baby was born, and 
afterwards I had some blood in my mouth con- 
tinually, which the doctor said was not from 
my lungs, but was a sign that the climate was 
bad for me.*' 

"You should take care of yourself,** Lady 
Vale said. " I think wetting your feet in the 
dew of early morning, and scampering away 
from a bull with that baby in your arms, deci- 
dedly very dangerous;** and Lady Vale laughed 
a merry laugh. 

Kathleen laughed too, such a laugh as Earls- 
wood had not heard. 

" Oh, they made such a fuss about that ; 

though indeed I am very thankful that we were 

preserved, baby and I ; and it was so good and 

kind of Mr. Fenwick to befriend us as he did.*' 

They were at the table in the dining-room 
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now, and the servants had left them to each 
other, when the door opened, and Sir Mortimer 
came in. He summoned the footmen again, com- 
plained of what was on the table, talked at his 
wife and to Kathleen in spasmodic bursts, fidget- 
ed and worried, and contradicted and asserted, 
till Kathleen felt herself retreating into her 
shell, and marvelled at the sweet and gentle grace 
with which Lady Vale bore and forebore, and 
showed no outward sign of annoyance. Then 
she meditated on what she had seen in the short 
two hours since her arrival at Holme Chase, and 
thought how she had pictured Lady Vale as a 
person at the very summit of earthly felicity. 
Rank and riches, and all outward things so fair 
and pleasant, what could she have to wish for ? 

Such had been Kathleen's question to herself 
as she entered Holme Chase that day. When 
she left it, she was obliged to confess that, though 
separated from him by half the globe, she would 
ten thousand times rather be Edward's wife 
than the lady of Holme Chase. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MESSAGE FROM INDIA. 

** To veer how vain ! On, onward strain. 

Brave barks ! In light, in darkness too. 

Through winds and waves one compass guides ; 

To that and our own selves be true." 

Arthur Clough. 

" So you were at Holme Chase yesterday, Kath- 
leen ? You were greatly honoured, I am sure," 
said Mrs. Fenwick, as she reclined, in all the 
sombre majesty of her new mourning, on the 
sofa at Earlswood House. " It is a little curious 
that Lady Vale has not yet called upon me. That 
miserable wretched household at Holme Chase 
makes me shiver to think of. Is not the child 
half an idiot ? and did you see Sir Mortimer ? 
Of course you know he is of very low origin ; that 
is to say, his father was a scheming stock-broker, 
made millions of money, and got a baronetcy 
from some Whig ministry. The place bears 
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eveiy mark of it, — ^so much show and so mUch 
pretension." 

Mrs. Fenwick paused ; she had already made 
several little stops, expecting Kathleen to re- 
spond, but she was disappointed. And Bertram, 
who was sitting by the window, awkwardly fidget- 
ing with a skein of Amabel's embroidery silk, 
gave a low laugh. 

" It is no go, Bessie ; you can't make Mrs. 
Harington spiteful about Lady Vale. I know 
you hated her before you went out to India; but 
I should have thought you would have got over 
it by this time." 

Amabel laughed too ; and Miss Fenwick, who 
was seated by old Mrs. Harington, and with 
tearful eyes was giving her some account of her 
brother's last illness, turned quickly round, — 

" Bessie, my dear, I think we must be taking 
leave." 

" Let us have another cup of Anna's excellent 
tea first, Aunt Sarah ; though you despise five 
o'clock tea, I do not Bertram, if you are not 
too much engrossed in that comer, may I trouble 
you to take my cup to Ella ? " 

Bertram strode across the room for the cup, 
and went to the little table where Ella presided. 

"Take care, take care, my dear Bertie!" Aunt 
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Sarah exclaimed, as her nephew brought back 
the cup replenished But the caution was too 
late ; Bertram held the cup r^rardless of the 
perpendicular, and poured the contents over 
Kathleen, who was sitting near. Then there 
was a burst of wonder at his awkwardness from 
his own family, and a satirical laugh from Ama- 
bel Ilarington, which made his honest face flush. 

*' You were never made for a Granymede, Mr. 
Fcnwick," she said. "You have spoiled two 
things this afternoon, — my skein of silk and 
poor Kathleen's dress." 

"It is not a dress that can be spoiled,'' 
Kathleen said " Black silk has a sort of charmed 
existence. Please don't mind," she added, in a 
lower voice, as she saw that poor Bertram was 
really greatly disturbed. " Please don't mind." 

But Bertram did mind, and was very much 
relieved when Mrs. Fenwick at last gave the 
signal for departure, and he was free to struggle 
out of the room. But he gave Kathleen's hand 
a very significant squeeze at parting, which she 
returned with a reassuring smile, and this some- 
what comforted poor Bertram under the last 
satirical speech which Amabel levelled at him. 

As is too often the case, the departure of the 
visitors called forth a great many remarks upon 
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them : Mrs. Fenwick's absurd airs — Aunt Sarah's 
old-fashioned mourning with two little tucks of 
crape not an inch wide at the bottom of her 
dress — Bertram's awkwardness and gaucherie. 

"My dears," Mrs. Harington interposed, "I 
do not like to hear you undervalue Bertram 
Fenwick ; he is so high-minded and honourable, 
I am sure " 

Mrs. Harington broke off here. For years 
there had been in her breast a secret hope that 
she should see Amabel the mistress of the old 
Manor. Sometimes it seemed that matters were 
pointing in that direction, and then again 
Amabel would say some cutting bitter speech, 
which would throw Bertram back, and dash her 
mother's and sisters' hopes to the ground. And 
yet, by that strange perversity which is noticed 
in women who do not act from the highest prin- 
ciple, Amabel Harington herself was as much 
set upon at last winning Bertram Fenwick, as 
her mother and sisters were that she should do 
so. Beauty though she was, it was strange 
that she had attained her thirty-first year with- 
out having had it actually in her power to 
change her name. There was a coldness and 
censorious ness about her, which repelled most 
people ; and what poor Bertram thought supe- 
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riority to himself and all the rest of the world, 
was in truth nothing but a mingling of a naturally 
dignified manner and a curious disregard of 
the feelings of others, which led her to keep up 
a battery of light jest which passed for wit with 
her admirers, and yet kept them, with one 
exception, from getting beyond admiration to 
something deeper and more lasting. 

That night, when Anna was in Kathleen's 
rooms, examining the condition of the baby in 
his cradle, and making sure that the pillow was 
the right height, and the blanket not too much 
about his face, her eye fell on the black silk dress 
which had received the shower of tea that 
afternoon. 

"Bertram Fenwick is very awkward, poor 
fellow," she said. " I am glad it was not your 
grey silk that got the sprinkling of tea, Kathleen ; 
but you are too careless about your dress to care 
much, I suppose. Do you know, Kathleen, we 
always think it possible that Amabel may one 
day marry Bertram." 

" Amabel ! " Kathleen said. " She does not 
make herself very enchanting to him, I must 
confess." 

" No ; but that is her way. She is a beauty, 
you know — ^an acknowledged beauty : and yet 
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she has never had an actual proposal It really 
is odd, for she always dances a great deal at 
balls, and every one allows that she is very hand- 
some ; and yet *' — good old Anna sighed — " even 
I have had an ofTer, and Ella has had two, while 
Amabel has not had even one. It is a little dis- 
appointing; I cannot understand it I do so 
wonder if Bertram Fenwick does really care for 
her ; for, if he did, I am almost sure Amabel 
would accept him. It would certainly be nice to 
have one prosperous marriage in our family," 

Kathleen smiled. 

"That is complimentary to me, is it not, 
Anna ? " 

"Well, of course, Kathleen, Edward's marriage 
was not what the world would call prosperous. 
Though I am sure," said Anna, with a burst of 
honest feeling, " I am inclined to be very fond 
of you, and try to defend you when Ella and 
Amabel are ** 

Anna stopped. 

" Finding fault with me } Well, Anna, I am 
Edward's wife ; so I must put up with all the 
fault-finding for his sake, just as you put up with 
me for the same reason. Of course, it is very 
kind of you to take baby and me, and give us a 
home ; but, as it is for his sake, I am sure you 
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will never be sorry for it Tell me about Edward 
when he was a boy, Anna," she continued, after 
a pause. " It is always a subject sure to please 
me. You must remember him when he was 
quite a little boy." 

Kathleen's hair was lying on her shoulders, 
and covering her slight figure. As she tossed it 
back, and looked up at Anna, who stood by the 
fire, her dark expressive eyes were full of interest; 
and Anna exclaimed, — 

" I don't wonder Edward was fond of you. I 
can fancy what you are to him, by the way you 
look when you talk of him. I must go to bed 
now, but there are plenty of things I can tell you 
about Edward when he was a boy. That story 
of his being nearly drowned in the river." 

"I know," said Kathleen. "By the three 
pollards, just by the wooden bridge." 

" Yes ; but do you know how it happened ? " 

" Bathing, was it not, with other boys ? " said 
Kathleen, eagerly. 

" Bathing, yes ; but he had come out of the 
river, and was dressing, when another boy — 
almost a man — ^was seized with cramp, and 
screamed for help. Edward went back to try to 
save him, though he was so much older than he 
was, and one who had bullied him, and treated 
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him shamefully again and again* The rest of his 
schoolfellows and companions ran away, calling 
for help ; but Edward went to the rescue in the 
bravest way. It was a fearful struggle, I have 
heard : the boy clung to Edward, and clung so 
desperately that both went down. They both 
sank, but rose again, and were saved by some 
haymakers, who came to the rescue with their 
long pitchforks, one of which Edward had just 
power to grasp." 

" Was the big boy grateful } ** Kathleen asked. 
" Did he love Edward for it i Where is he } 
Does he care for him now } *' 

" No, I think not. He is a person of great 
importance in the neighbourhood ; so we do not 
talk about it ; and Edward never liked to hear 
his name mentioned. I dare say that was why 
he did not tell you about it : he always used 
to say he wished to forget it Good night, dear ! 
— good night ! '* 

" But tell me the name of the man, Anna ; 
please do." 

" I do not know that it can do any harm now," 
said Anna. " The man is Sir Mortimer Vale. You 
need not tell the others I mentioned the name. 
It is an old story now, and almost forgotten ; 
but Sir Mortimer Vale had a singular spite 
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against Edward, and it rather increased after his 
heroic conduct, strange to say." 

Kathleen only said, " I could believe anything 
of Sir Mortimer Vale ; " and Anna, repeating, 
" You need not tell the others I mentioned the 
name, remember that," left the room. 

Kathleen sat for some time where Anna left 
her, thinking over what she had told her. How 
could any one dislike Edward — be spiteful to 
him, as Anna expressed it — and be rather more 
angry than grateful that his life was spared by 
his means } It seemed hopeless to try to under- 
stand it ; but her aversion and shrinking from 
Sir Mortimer Vale appeared now to have had a 
reason, though it was unknown at the time to 
herself. The pleasure of going to Holme Chase 
was now, she thought, at an end. How could 
she accept the hospitality of a man who disliked 
her noble heroic young husband ? How could 
his sisters and brothers be so proud of the ac- 
quaintance, and think it such an honour to be 
guests at Holme Chase } And Lady Vale, gentle 
and sweet as she was, how could she be trusted 
if she had married a man like that for his money ? 
No ; the pleasant dream of a friendship with 
Lady Vale was over. Edward's wife was too 
loyal to love those who were not true to him. 
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Poor Kathleen ! she was often judged hardly 
herself, and she now judged Lady Vale sternly 
and pitilessly. How could a woman marry a 
man like Sir Mortimer for his money ? for it must 
have been for his money. How could she expect 
to be happy ? Did she not deserve to suffer ? 
A mean, contemptible soul Sir Mortimer's must 
necessarily be, and it must have dragged down 
his wife's nature to something of the same level 
Kathleen saw only the outside, and the story of 
the mistress of Holme Chase was a sealed book 
to her ; sealed to her then, but not to the Eye 
which seeth in secret, to whom the darkness is 
as light. 

That Eye had seen the gentle girl's struggle 
against the will of worldly parents — the struggle 
maintained long and bravely ; but at last given 
up, when poverty threatened her own home, and 
Sir Mortimer Vale held out promises of help to 
those Margaret loved, if she would but marry 
him. 

To do evil that good may come can never 
bring forth pleasant fruit. But in those early days 
Margaret had not learned the great lesson which 
was taught her afterwards in the school of much 
trial, in daily fretting association with a captious 
disposition and an inferior nature, and of deep 
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sorrow in the loss of the parents for whom she had 
sacrificed so much. Then followed the death of 
three children, who were taken from her in all the 
sweet attractiveness of early infancy ; and the 
one child that then was spared to her, what sor- 
row and painfulness did she cause her mother ! 
Bodily weakness and wayward irritability toge- 
ther were a perpetual grief to the loving heart 
whose affections were centred in little Felicia — a 
name chosen by her father because it was the 
name of some acquaintance who was rich and 
had a high-sounding title, and was therefore 
elected to be the baby's godmother — a name 
which was singularly inappropriate, and often 
sent a pang through her mother's heart as she 
pronounced it. And Lady Vale went quietly and 
uncomplainingly on her way, and the world 
envied her, or pitied her, or wondered at her, and 
passed judgment on her according to men's way 
of judging, taking the mere surface view of things, 
and neither caring nor trying to look deeper. 

I wonder which of us is not guilty in this 
matter — ^which of us is there, who has not need 
to blush at the thought of the hard censures we 
have passed upon some, and the most mistaken 
view we have taken of others, of our friends, 
neighbours, or acquaintances ? We think we 
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know so well, when we know nothing at all ; and 
are so proud of oui; discernment, when we are in 
very truth most ignorant Sometimes a sudden 
revelation bows us to the earth with a too-late 
regret It may be that Death comes, and 
teaches us that after all we were wrong — ^that the 
one who is now beyond the reach of earthly praise 
or blame for ever, was quite different to what we 
decreed she was. Bitter are the tears which we 
have to shed over those whom we have judged 
so harshly, gone now to the Judge of all the 
earth, who doeth right 

The days and weeks passed on, and Kathleen 
lived upon the thought of the India mail, and 
found her greatest pleasure in pouring out her 
heart to Edward, and telling him all the de- 
tails of her daily life in his old home. Her 
day at Jlolme Chase had been described, and 
then she had dwelt upon the shock she had 
felt when she heard that Sir Mortimer Vale 
had always disliked Edward : and yet it was 
for him he had risked his life, when scarcely 
more than a child ! Kathleen could never be 
quite at ease with the wife of such a man ; and 
yet it was a disappointment, as Lady Vale 
seemed inclined to be so kind to her, and she 
was more congenial than any one she had met 

6 
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with in Earlswood. Edward's letter in reply to 
all this was characteristically short and soldier- 
like. " That is an old story now," he said, " and 
I wonder my sisters told you about it. Vale is a 
conceited upstart, and asserted himself over me 
when we were young. But what do I care ? As 
to saving his life, I don't see what else I could do. 
His wife is the best woman in the world, except 
one ; little Kathie knows who that one is : so 
don't be silly, but make friends with her, if she 
is inclined ; and never mind what Anna told you 
of her husband." 

Then Edward went on to say the expedition 
to Bhootan to retrieve the British honour was 
assuming a definite shape. " It would be a tough 
march over an almost inaccessible country ; but 
if it were in the way of duty, so much the better. 
Perhaps," he added, " I may come back full of 
honours to England, and see you and the boy. 
There is a good time coming, Kathie ; so cheer 
up. 

" A good time coming ! Yes, but how long 
to wait for it ! " And, chafing under a sense of 
the uncongeniality of her sisters-in-law, and un- 
easiness about the Bhootan expedition, Kathleen 
set off, one bright May afternoon, for a brisk 
walk. She did not take much heed of the 
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direction in which she walked. It was a relief 
to spin along, the fresh wind blowing in her face, 
and making her cheek glow and her eye sparkle. 

Before very long she saw one of the gates of 
Holme Chase was not far off, and noticed also, 
what she had seen before, but had scarcely thought 
about, that there was a small church close to the 
park, which she remembered she had heard was 
built by Sir Mortimer Vale's father, when his. 
health was failing and he felt the accumulation 
of the money he had gathered together purely 
or selfish ends oppressive to him. It was a 
small plain church. Sir Thomas Vale had not 
been as munificent in his notions about the church 
as about the stately mansion which now rose so 
proudly above the Holme Chase. But this single 
act of voluntary generosity had been a satisfac- 
tion to him in his latter days, though he cared 
little enough about the man who served the 
church, or the services in it. He had built it, and 
its white spire was ornamental, and people would 
always remember his name in connection with it ; 
and in his will was found an additional sum left 
towards the endowment of the church, and the 
building of a neat parsonage-house for the in- 
cumbent. 

Kathleen had heard her sisters-in-law speak of 
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clergyman from the text, " Look unto Me, and 
be ye saved," her heart was ready to receive 
them. 

Are there not moments in the lives of all of 
us when the message seems to come home to 
our inmost soul, delivered by an earnest messen- 
ger? Oh, does not the secret of success in 
preaching lie here, that a man pour out the 
fervour of his soul because the matter in hand 
is one of life and death ? Eloquence and well- 
turned periods and scholarly definitions have 
nothing to do with this. The man who is tho- 
roughly in earnest wins his way, as the man half 
in earnest if not absolutely careless never can. 

The little sermon to which Kathleen Haring- 
ton listened on this bright afternoon of early 
summer had nothing new in it. It was the old, 
old story, told with apostolic ardour and burn- 
ing zeal. It was the lifting up before her eyes 
the Saviour of sinners ; it was telling of a love 
which he who spoke of had known in his own 
soul to be matchless ; and bringing very near the 
Friend whose Name is above every name, ready 
to comfort and to save, to be the rest of the 
weary, the Fountain for the thirsty, and the 
Star and Sun of the soul that really surrenders 
itself to Him. 
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It would be very far wide of the truth to say 
that Kathleen Harington had nothing of -what 
is called religious feeling; but it had been of 
that very common kind which is not deep 
enough to be troublesome or to interfere with 
daily life when she was happy, nor deep enough 
to comfort and support her in the trial of separa- 
tion from her husband, now she was alone with 
her baby in his early home. 

Kathleen walked from the church in silence 
by Lady Vale's side. Then she turned and 
said, — 

"Good-bye; I am afraid I shall be late. 
Who preached that wonderful sermon }" 

" It was Mr. Knighton," Lady Vale said ; " I 
asked him to come to take this little church, 
with my husband's consent, and I think — I hope 
— ^he has brought a blessing with him. But, 
Mrs. Harington, you must let me drive you 
home. What time do you dine at Earlswood .?" 

"At seven or half-past ; it depends upon Sin- 
clair ; but I believe it is seven to-day. I think 
I must go, please, for I have left baby a long 
time. I had been so worried to-day that I 
came out for a walk, not caring much where I 
went, and now I am so thankful I came." 

" So am I," Lady Vale said, earnestly ; " but 
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come up to the house, and we will have some 
tea, and then I promise that my little pony, 
Snowball, which I drive myself, will get you 
home quite in time for dinner." 

Kathleen could not resist the kind, gentle 
manner, and soon found herself in the little 
boudoir, which was simple in its furniture and 
arrangements, though full of flowers and pictures 
and all those indications of taste and feeling 
which are a key sometimes to the character of 
the inhabitants of a room before they have been 
actually seen. 

'* We will have a little talk while we drink our 
tea," Lady Vale said ; " but first I must go and 
see Felicia — my baby, you' know," she added, 
sadly. 

Kathleen was left alone for a few minutes, and 
sat motionless by the open window, round which 
the bunches of yellow Banksia roses, purple 
wisteria, and starry clematis clustered. The 
birds were beginning their even-song in the 
emerald foliage of the trees, and below, in the 
flower-garden, the tinkle of falling waters from 
the fountain made sweet music. A strange 
yearning arose in^Kathleen's soul to feel His 
presence in all this earthly beauty, and she 
seemed still to hear the voice of Jesus say. 
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" Come unto Me, and rest" When Lady Vale 
returned, there was the shadow on her sweet 
face which she often brought with her from the 
nursery, and Kathleen heard the wailing fretful 
tones of poor Felicia's voice as the door opened 
and closed : but she made no reference to it, 
banning at once, — 

" Mrs. Harington, you have never been to see 
me, as you promised. Your sisters have been 
here twice ; and I was disappointed that you did 
not come with them." 

"I was not likely to to come with Ella and 
Amabel," Kathleen said quickly ; " they would 
not have liked it ; but," she added, honestly, "of 
course I could have come to Holme Chase if I 
had wished. I have nothing to do but to play 
with baby — except to write to Edward." 

" Long budgets go to him, I suppose 1 " 

" Oh, yes, I tell him everything ! I could 
scarely live if I didn't; and now I hear that 
the Bhootan expedition will come off, and that 
Edward's regiment will be ordered to join it 
It is dreadful to me to think of; and I have 
endured so much to-day with the chatteration 
about it" 

Lady Vale smiled. 

" But it is natural that your husband's mother 
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and sisters should talk about him — they love 
him very much." 

" I know it ; if I were not sure of it, I don't 
think I could bear it" 

" Every lot has its crook," Lady Vale said, 
gently. 

" I know that too," Kathleen said again ; " but 
they do all rub me the wrong way, and sit in 
such judgment on all I say and do. You know 
Mr. Fenwick, who was so kind to me, and saved 
me from the bull " 

But here Kathleen stopped short ; she could 
not pursue what she was going to say without 
touching on Bertram Fenwick's secrets. He had 
walked with Kathleen from the Manor to the 
Grange several times, and once from Bichester. 
A littld confidence had arisen between these two 
reserved natures. Kathleen liked to hear him 
speak of Edward, and all his boyish prowess, 
while Bertram touched a little on his cherished 
hope that the mistress of the Manor would at 
last be Amabel, and had dwelt in a pathetic 
manner, which was almost ludicrous, on his own 
unworthiness to aspire to such an honour. This 
very day, the day of worries which Kathleen 
had mentioned, over and above the chatteration 
about the Bhootan expedition, Kathleen had 
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been chafed by Anna's telling her *' that it did 
not look well to see her walking with Bertram 
Fenwick — ^that Sinclair would say so, and that 
she hoped Lady Vale would not know it" 
" Know what ? " Kathleen had asked, angrily. 
Why, my dear Kathleen," Anna had said, 
you are very young, and poor dear Edward is 
perhaps going to Bhootan," — and Anna looked 
unutterable things. It was at this point that 
Kathleen had rushed upstairs, seized her hat, 
and walked away towards Holme Chase. Now 
the remembrance of what had passed made her 
cheek flush, and yet Bertram's secret must needs 
keep her silent 

Lady Vale saw her hesitation, and only said, — 
" I hope no more bulls have been frightening 
you." 

Then she rose and rang for the pony carriage, 
saying that Sir Mortimer was in London, and 
she should not go through the ceremony of din- 
ner that evening. Snowball fulfilled the promise 
his mistress made. They were within sight of 
the chimneys of the Manor before Kathleen had 
time to wonder if she should be late for dinner. 
" Now," Lady Vale said, " you must come and 
see me very often ; and every evening when 
there is service at All Saints* I shall expect you. 
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Sir Mortimer will be in London for a week or 
two, and I shall be alone with Felicia, Since 
her birth I have never been able to go through 
a season in London, though I do take her there 
occasionally for advice ; and I have a little 
Hospital for sick children in Bichester, which 
interests me very much, and over which Dr. 
Harington is so kind as to preside. You must 
come and see that too, some day." 

They had driven up to the door now, and 
the footman had jumped from his seat behind 
the little carriage, to ring the bell. Before he 
could do so the door opened, and there stood, 
not only old Peter, but the three Miss Haringtons 
also, all eager to be the first to convey some im- 
portant news. 

"Oh, here she is! How do you do. Lady 
Vale ? Ah, Kathleen, where have you been ? 
She will walk by herself, Lady Vale ; so kind of 
you to bring her back ! But we have some news 
for you, Kathleen." 

This was the final note in the string of excla- 
mation which had greeted Kathleen. 

News,'* she said, springing out of the carriage. 
Baby,— is he ill > " 

" Nonsense, Kathleen ! " said Ella, sharply ; 
"you always are so absurdly nervous about 
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baby. Dark children like him never ail any- 
thing/' 

" Then it is Edward ! Oh, what is it ? " 
" Only a telegram ; Ijut we must not keep 
Lady Vale here ; so kind of her to bring you 
home. Edward is off to Bhootan — that is all. 
Here is the telegram ; he will write by the next 
mail." 

Kathleen's trembling hand took the thin paper 
in hers. Lady Vale read over her shoulder, as 
she stood by the step of the pony carriage : — 

" Capt. Edward Harington, 

To Mrs. Harington. 

" Darling, we are off for Bhootan to-night. I will write 
by the next mail, if I can ; don't be miserable, if you don't 
hear. " E. L. H." 

" But I am miserable," was all Kathleen said ; 
and Lady Vale saw her pass by her three sisters 
and disappear, as they gathered round the pony 
carriage and continued a stream of talk. 

" We opened the telegram ; we thought it right. 
It is a terribly anxious time for us all, especially 
for our dear mother." 

" And for your brother Edward's wife," Lady 
Vale could not help saying. 

" Oh, yes, of course ; but Kathleen's anxieties 
won't kill her. She is quite the sort of person to 
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bear up, and not to break down ; it is so different 
with sensitive natures ; she will come down to 
dinner, looking as if nothing had happened." 

" Yes, and cut us sjjort if we begin to sym- 
pathise." 

Although the servants had withdrawn out of 
supposed ear-shot, Lady Vale did not like this 
public discussion of Edward's wife; she gathered 
up the reins, and prepared to drive away, saying 
as she did so, — 

" I will call to-morrow for Mrs. Harington ; 
I want to show her the Children's Hospital." 

" Oh, do you think it will be safe } " Anna 
began ; " some disorder may be brought to the 
baby." 

" We have no infectious disorders there," said 
Lady Vale ; " I should not incur any risk for 
Felicia's sake. Will you tell your sister I will 
come for her about eleven o'clock to-morrow } " 

Then, with smiles and good-bye, repeated many 
times by the Miss Haringtons, Snowball's feet 
were turned in the direction of home, and were 
soon trotting swiftly towards Holme Chase. 

" Yes, I am miserable ! Oh, my darling my 
darling, if I could only be with him ! " was 
Kathleen's passionate cry, as she took baby 
in her arms, and sent Janet Gaze down to tea. 
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** Baby, baby, how shall I bear it ? Papa is go- 
ing into dangers, baby, and may even now 

Oh! baby, I can't speak the word even to 
you." 

Then there was a pause ; a rap at the door 
was heard, and then Anna's voice — 

" Kathleen, Kathleen ! are you coming to 
dinner ? " 

" Yes," she answered, but not offering to open 
the door; "yes, Anna, I shall be ready when 
the bell rings." So she was, and joined the 
family party with a pale, quiet face. 

"Well," the doctor said to her, "so Edward 
is gone out on this goose chase to Bhootan. It 
is to be hoped those arrogant savages will be 
brought to their senses without any great 
struggle." 

The reply was calmly given — 

" I don't think Edward anticipates that there 
will be much fighting." 

The last word came out with a little sup- 
pressed sob, that was all. 

" We must keep a good heart about Edward," 
Sinclair said, kindly ; " he is as brave as a lion, 
but he is not foolhardy." 

" No, indeed," chimed in all the sisters ; 
" Edward would never be rash." 
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"Dear Edward/* sighed his mother, "he was 
always a hero." 

So they all went on praising him singly and 
together, but Edward's wife said nothing. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MINISTRY OF LOVE. 

" Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 
Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongue. 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no other agent" Shakespeare. 

Lady Vale was true to her promise, and Snow- 
ball and his mistress appeared before the door 
of Earlswood House by eleven o'clock the next 
morning. 

It was one of Sir Mortimer's most constant 
complaints, that his wife would persist in using 
the unpretending little basket carriage at every 
turn — ^when thg horses were growing fat in their 
stalls, and every possible form of carriage waited 
to be used in the coach-house at Holme Chase* 
It was only when poor Felicia was well enough 
to be laid on a flat board, in a large carriage, 

7 
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that Lady Vale used one ; except, indeed, when 
she drove out mth Sir Mortimer, in the state 
he loved so well, to pay some distant country 
visits to people whom he delighted to honour. 

" Lady Vale has called for Mrs. Edward Ha- 
rington," said old Peter, opening the door of the 
small sitting-room, where the Miss Haringtons 
were mostly to be found early in the day. 

" Lady Vale ! " exclaimed Ella. " I wonder 
whether Kathleen is at home ; she is most likely 
wandering about in the Manor grounds." 

" Did you g^ve her Lady Vale's message, that 
she would be here at eleven, Ella ? ** asked 
Amabel 

"No, I did not Anna is so afraid of the 
infection at the Hospital, and ^^ 

" It won't do to keep Lady Vale waiting," 
said Ella. " I suppose Anna is with Mrs. Por- 
ter. I must go and find Kathleen." 

But Kathleen was not to be found upstairs or 
downstairs. Baby was asleep, and Janet was 
sitting in the nursery, keeping guard. Then the 
sisters flew out to Lady Vale, who was sitting 
quietly in the carriage, stroking Snowball's 
broad back with the whip, and listening to the 
murmur of the bees in a lime-tree close by. 

" I am 30 shocked," Ella began, " that you 
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should have had the trouble of calling for Kath- 
leen ; she is out somewhere ; she is very restless, 
and we are often quite uneasy about her." 

" Did you give her my message ? " Lady Vale 
asked. 

" Oh, about the Hospital ? " exclaimed Anna, 
who had now joined her sisters : '^ well, really, 
I am afraid that between us all it was not 
pven " — " forgotten " she was about to say, but 
corrected herself; for the Haringtons prided 
themselves, perhaps justly, on their truthfulness. 

" I do hope you will excuse us," said Ella. 
" Of course, no one would dream that Kathleen 
would wander about as she does. Sinclair does 
not like it" 

" Well, I must pursue my way to Bichester," 
said Lady Vale, gathering up the reins. "I 
hope Mrs. Harington is pretty well" 

" Yes, thanks ; though of course she cannot 
help being nervous about dear Edward." 

Snowball gave his head a little triumphant 
toss, and trotted swiftly from the door before 
another word was said, turning down the straight 
road to Bichester as if the ground were familiar — 
almost as if he knew that in the back seats 
were baskets of flowers and fruit, and pictures 
painted by poor Felicia, and several of her 
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despised toys which had had their short reign, 
and were now discarded, to be handed over to 
the sick children at the Hospital. 

But Snowball was not destined to reach 
Bichester without a stop ; for very soon a tall 
dark figure was seen upon the road, directly 
in front of the carriage. Then, in another 
minute or two, Snowball was pulled up, and 
Kathleen had accepted the invitation to take 
her seat by Lady Vale's side. 

" I am so glad I met you," she began, " or 
rather overtook you ; where were you going f " 

" Oh, I do not know ! " said Kathleen, sadly. 
" I find brisk walking the best cure when I get 
very cross. I don't know that I am exactly cross 
to-day ; but, oh. Lady Vale, I am so — so dread- 
fully anxious." 

" I am sure you must be," was the answer ; 
" but there is a place where such anxieties may 
be carried. There is One of whose sympathy 
and help you are sure." 

"I wish I could feel it," Kathleen replied. 
" Last evening, when I was in church, I felt as 
if I could and should get comfort from Him ; but 
it seems all gone to-day. All night I have been 
awake or dreaming troubled dreams, or a beauti- 
ful dream from which I woke with a start that 
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was pain — sensible pain. I dreamed so distinctly 
I saw Edward, and then " 

Her lips quivered, and she could not go on. 

" God grant the dream may be realized," Lady 
Vale said, gently, "and, in this hard waiting 
time, let us try to find something which will 
take you out of yourself, and your peculiar trials. 
When we have been to the Hospital, I will tell 
you what I have thought of — that is to say, if 
you are inclined to interest yourself in a poor 
suffering little one." 

They had reached the house now, over which 
was painted, in large letters, " Hospital for Sick 
Children,'' and here Snowball stopped voluntarily, 
and stood very still while the baskets of trea- 
sures were being taken from the carriage, as if 
he were glad to bring them to the sick children. 

This hospital for suffering little ones was not 
on a very large scale, but the rooms were airy, 
and the arrangements made on the principles 
of the Children's Hospital in London. Kath- 
4een followed Lady Vale in silence, carrying 
some of the fruit and flowers, and wondering 
at all she saw. 

Like many others of her age and position, 
Kathleen Harington had lived too much within 
the circle of her own immediate interests. She 
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Lady Vale bent down. 

" Little Luc}',** she whispered gently, " Lucy ! " 

The child opened her blue eyes, and fixed 
them on Lady Yale. 

** Lucy, Jesus will soon come for you ; you 
will not be afraid ? ** 

A bright smile was the answer, and in reply 
Kathleen heard the faint whisper — *' Jesus** 
Only that Name, that Blessed Name ! Oh, true 
it is that it alone can make music in ears dull to 
all earth s \x>ices for ever. 

The other child \i'as not so near the end. 
Lady Vale took his little thin hand, and put 
in it Felicia s pictures, saying, — 

" My little girl coloured these for you ; she 
sent them to }'X)u." 

The child nodded his head. He was a dark 
thin boy of seven years old, and was propped 
nearly upright in bed. A hurt to his back had 
injured his lungs, and he was in the last stage 
of consumption. No mother, however poor, sat 
by him. Ned was a waif picked up by Mr. 
Knighton, and had no one belonging to him in 
the world. He grapsed the pictures tight, and 
kissed them. Then he said, — 

" Tell the little lady, I thank her ; and say me 
a hymn." 
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" Which one, Ned ? " 

"The city wall," said the child; and Lady 
Vale repeated the simple words — 

" There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall ; 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us alL** 

We may not know, we cannot tell, 

What pain He had to bear; 
But we believe it was for us 

He hung and suffered there. 

He died that we might be forgiven ; 

He died to make us good ; 
That we might go at last to heaven. 

Saved by His precious blood. 

There was none other good enough 

To pay the price of sin ; 
He only could unlock the gate 

Of heaven, and let us in. 

Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved. 

And we must love Him too ; 
And trust in His redeeming blood. 

And try His works to do." 

Poor Ned* repeated this last verse with Lady 
Vale, in his little weak voice, with strong empha- 
sis ; but the exertion made his breath come and 
go in hurried gasps. Lady Vale bent down and 
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kissed him, saying something Kathleen did not 
hear, and then she signed to her to come away. 

Six months before, little Ned had been 
brought into the Hospital by Mr. Knighton, lite- 
rally picked up one morning on the roadside, left, 
as it was believed, by a party of tramps, who had 
passed that way in the night He never could 
give much account of himself, except that he 
had fallen from a tree when climbing it, and hurt 
himself so that he " could not fetch his breath." 
He knew nothing of God ; nothing of Jesus : 
bad words came from his lips, words that made 
those who heard them shudder : and now those 
same little lips were lisping forth how dearly, 
dearly Jesus had loved him; and he had learned 
the great and wonderful truth, that the gate of 
heaven was unlocked for him. If little Ned 
alone had been brought back to the fold, the 
Children's Hospital at Bichester would not have 
been in vain. 

In the hall. Lady Vale and Kathleen met Dr. 
Harington. He was come to pay his daily visit. 
The world of Bichester said that Dr. Harington 
cared nothing about the Children's Hospital ; 
that he attended it simply because it was Lady 
Vale's wish, who was one of his best patients ; 
certainly the one who treated him the most libe- 
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rally in the matter of fees, and also considered 
him as a friend. But the world of Bichester 
judged Dr. Haring^on wrongly. If in the first 
instance he had lent his name, and given his 
advice to the Hospital to please Lady Vale, it 
was certain that there was no part of his work 
as a physician which interested him more than 
this. The smart young surgeon, who was paid for 
his attendance, was not unfrequently sharp and 
short to the little fretful, irritable, and sometimes 
naughty patients ; but Dr. Harington*s patience 
with them never failed. There was in him a 
well-spring of kindly and tender feeling, though 
it lay hid deep, and was crusted over by a some- 
what unusual amount of self-satisfaction, and 
a worldly overstrained manner, fostered by the 
atmosphere which, when he was at home, sur- 
rounded him. But those who judged Dr. Ha- 
ring^on simply as a worldly self-seeking man, 
who had pressed on to a high position in his pro- 
fession, and aspired still to a higher, did not judge 
him aright And if his young sister-in-law was 
inclined to agree in this verdict during the first 
few weeks of her acquaintance with him, she 
was to change that opinion as time went on. 

" You here ? " Sinclair said when he caught 
sight of Kathleen. " It was a good thought of 
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yours, Lady Vale, to bring her. Is little Lucy 
alive ? " he asked. 

" Yes," said Lady Vale, " but she is sinking 
rapidly." 

" I knew it yesterday," was the reply. Then 
he turned to take Lady Vale to her carriage, 
with a courteous gesture ; and having seen her 
and Kathleen seated, returned to the Hospital. 

" Do you see much of Dr. Harington ? " Lady 
Vale asked of Kathleen as they drove away. 

" Oh, no ; he is so little at home, and we never 
see him at luncheon." 

" I owe him a deep debt of gratitude," said 
Lady Vale ; "his kindness and attention to my 
child, nothing can ever repay ; there are times 
when, if it were not for his daily visit, I do not 
know how we should get through. Dr. Haring- 
ton has a quieting influence over her that no 
one else has." 

" Not you } " Kathleen asked. 

" No," and Lady Vale sighed : " it is a great 
trial to me that I have the power often to soothe 
and comfort those poor little children far more 
than my own. Her suffering childhood first 
made me think of setting this little Hospital 
afloat ; and my husband has been very kind and 
liberal in supplying the funds. A few friends 
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contributed also, and the whole work is prosper- 
ing, thank God. I find the thing that interests 
Felicia most is to do something for these chil- 
dren. She was tolerably quiet and happy for 
an hour yesterday, colouring those pictures for 
Ned. But I told you that I had something I 
should ask you to do, that might interest you, 
and take you out of your troubles." 

"I am interested," said Kathleen, "in those 
poor children, and feel much better for the drive 
with you. It was just what I wanted to-day. 
Do you wish me to go to the Hospital often ?" 

" Whenever you are inclined ; but my request 
was that you would come oftener to Holme 
Chase, and try to make friends with my poor 
little girl. I know it is a great deal to ask, but 
I think a change in those about her would be 
so good for her. I shrink from introducing a 
governess, or companion, and, good and dear as 
nurse is, she is often injudicious." 

" I am afraid," said Kathleen, " I am afraid I 
have not a winning manner, and Felicia would 
not trust me or love me ; but I could bring baby, 
and he is beginning to have such pretty little 
ways now." 

As Kathleen spoke, her dark eyes were full 
of their softest expression. 
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"Yes," Lady Vale answered, "you shall bring 
baby. Remember, any morning that you will 
come and spend the day, I shall be delighted to 
see you, and grateful too," she added. "If I 
am engaged with visitors, and cannot drive you 
home myself, I will always see that you have a 
carriage back. There is a short way through 
the fields from Earls wood, which you must 
learn ; it lessens the distance by one-third." 

And so Kathleen was deposited at Earlswood 
House, with a lighter heart than she could have 
believed possible when she left it And the 
baby again saw smiles on his mother's face, and 
made desperate raids upon her hair, and laughed 
and cooed as he heard the story of the morning, 
and of the many nice walks he and mamma 
would have together through the woods .and 
fields to Holme Chase. 

Eight weeks had gone by since Mrs. Fenwick 
had emerged from the Manor in deep mourning 
for her uncle Roger. She began to be tired of 
her seclusion, and to exchange wide folds of 
crape for narrower ones, and brightened her 
dark attire by the most delicate of grey gloves, 

"Aunt Sarah," she said, coming out of the 
drawing-room at the Manor one afternoon in 
July, when she was arrayed in tiie most becom- 
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ing style, — "dear Aunt Sarah, I am going 
to a little afternoon tea and garden party, at 
Mrs. Sanderson's. I don't think there is any 
disrespect to dear Uncle Roger's memory in 
doing so." 

" My dear," said Aunt Sarah, shortly, as she 
pulled the needle through the stitch she had just 
taken up in her netting, " please yourself ; you 
are your own mistress." 

" It is quite a select little party, you know. 
I have ordered the carriage to take me, as the 
afternoon is so hot. Bertram gave me leave to 
do so, and I wanted him to come too." 

" It is not at all in his way," said Aunt Sarah, 
sharply, with another twitch at her netting, 
which took the netting-strings from her foot. 

" But it ought to be in his way. Aunt Sarah. 
I don't know just now, when our great loss is so 
fresh — not that there is anything in this party that 
would prevent it — a mere five-o'clock tea out of 
doors. But I mean later. I do hope, Aunt Sarah, 
you will urge Bertram to come out more ; it is a 
pity that he is so awkward, and he will always 
remain so while he leads such a secluded life. 
We often regret it, Henry and I, who are like 
Bertie's brother and sister." 

" My dear Bessie, there is the carriage," said 
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Aunt Sarah, as shortly as before. " I hope you 
will enjoy yourself." 

Mrs. Fenwick glided away, taking a sidelong 
glance at herself in an old-fashioned mirror in a 
black frame, which hung at the end of the room. 

" So like a peacock poor Bessie walks," soli- 
loquized Aunt Sarah, when Mrs. Fenwick was 
gone. " Many a time I have heard Roger say 
that no one knew Bess better than he did. No, 
nor told her more home truths, indulgent as he 
was. And now the waters close over the dead, 
and they are remembered no more. It seems 
such a little time since we were all young here 
together, and Roger brought home his pretty 
wife, and had those long mirrors put up, when 
the Manor was refurnished. I was younger than 
Roger's wife, and now I am a little old woman, the 
last left of that generation, and no one cares much 
about me but Bertie. I wish he would marry ; 
Roger wished it, and I wish it more than ever, 
no^ that Bess Fenwick has come here to lord it 
over us all. Ah, well, but I don't know if it 
would be much better to have Amabel Haring- 
ton ; and I am afraid Bertie's honest heart is 
set on her, I am indeed." 

Aunt Sarah's soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of Bertram himself. 
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"You did not go to the Sandersons, then, 
Bertram?" 

" Not I," he replied ; " but I will take a stroll 
with you, Aunt Sarah," he said in an offliand 
but kindly tone. " You sit at home too much, 
and the house is dull now ; we will go over to the 
Haringtons." 

" They will be at this party. Bessie is gone 
too, Bertie." 

" No, they won't. That is, not all of them. 
Bess called for the two elder Miss Haringtons, 
but the rest are at home." 

Aunt Sarah thought this looked ominous ; but 
she rolled up her netting, swept the bright steel 
beads with which she was ornamenting her purse 
into an ivory box, and disappeared to fetch her 
black straw bonnet with its crape curtain — that 
almost forgotten appendage to a bonnet in these 
days — and its crape fall round the edge. When 
she returned, she saw that Bertram had the Times 
in his hand, and was looking down one of the 
columns earnestly. 

" Now, dear, Fm ready. It is very kind of you 
to think of me." 

They stepped out into the garden, and walked 
across the lawn to the shrubbery, and struck into 
the path where Kathleen and Bertram had had 

8 
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their first conversation after the bull chase. 
They had soon crossed the road, and were in the 
Haringtons* garden the next minute. There, 
under a spreading cedar-tree, sat Amabel, baby- 
lying on a rug at her feet, and old Mrs. Haring- 
ton, well muffled in shawls, reclining in her own 
particular arm-chair, which Peter had brought 
out. 

" Poor Amabel is not well ; I dare say Mrs. 
Fenwick told you," said Mrs. Harington. "Take 
baby away, Janet, and order some tea directly. 
We persuaded Kathleen to go to Mrs. Sanderson's 
instead of Amabel : but it was a difficult matter. 
She really wants a little variety, and to have her 
thoughts taken off from dear Edward's absence." 

"Yes," said Amabel, "it is rather absurd, 
making one eternal show of wifely devotion. 
We love Edward as much as she does." 

" Come, come, my dear," said Aunt Sarah, 
who had been jogging baby up and down, and 
making for his edification a succession of gro- 
tesque noises and gestures, at which baby gazed 
wonderingly, and was now escaping to little 
Janet with arms outstretched ; " come, come, 
my dear ! there is nothing like the love of hus- 
band to wife ; as it was in my young days, that 
is. Things may have changed now — have 
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changed, I am afraid ; but still it won't do to 
set up your anxiety by the side of that young 
creature's." 

" Miss Fenwick, you have had no personal ex- 
perience," said Amabel ; " but you seem to know 
all about it." 

" Of course I do, my dear. I once lived with 
two who were all the world to each other — Roger 
and Cicely, that dear boy's father and mother ; 
and I know what separation was when it came to 
one of them. 

Aunt Sarah's small thin face puckered up with 
her emotion ; and " the dear boy," who lay 
stretched out almost full length on the grass, 
though with the pretence of sitting on a foot- 
stool, thought to himself that his father^s and 
mother's idea of married life was his. Then the 
old ladies fell into a strain of talk about small 
things interesting to both ; and Bertram and 
Amabel were left to their own devices. 

Amabel had been suffering from neuralgia 
in her head and face, and the little white crochet 
fichu, with its pink edge falling in a point over her 
forehead, suited her well. It softened the outline 
of her features, and gave her face, by the reflec- 
tion of bright rose colour, something again of the 
freshness of early youth. Though the day was 
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sultry and hot, beneath the cedar something like 
cool freshness reigned, and the old Skye terrier, 
Buff, lay rejoicing in the shadow of the trees as 
much as his superiors did. Amabel was alto- 
gether softer than usual this afternoon ; freedom 
from pain after suffering often leaves us in a 
gentler and tenderer mood than it finds us — in a 
better humour with ourselves and all the world. 

"You like Kathleen, don't you.?" Amabel 
said at last, as Bertram made no sign of begin- 
ning the conversation. 

" Like her ! " he repeated. " Yes, very much. 
I think Edward very fortunate." 

"Well, I suppose he is; but Kathleen does 
herself great injustice to strangers, and she is 
obstinate in her own opinion." 

" Most people who are worth a rap are," said 
Bertram. " I hate sneaking young women who 
say 'Yes' to please you, and 'No' the next 
minute to some one else." 

"That is not Kathleen's line certainly; but 
she takes up inconvenient fancies ; the last is a 
curious one — to that miserable little girl of Lady 
Vale's." 

Bertram had nothing to say to this, and 
Amabel went on, — 

" Holme Chase and the Children's Hospital, 
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and All Saints' and Mr. Knighton, are Kathleen's 
great hobbies just now — not that she talks of 
them much to any of us ; perhaps she favours 
you with her confidence." 

Bertram was not very discerning, or he would 
have detected a touch of sarcasm in the tone. 
He was a true, honest fellow, and doubling and 
winding were impossible to him. 

"I have walked with her from All Saints' 
once or twice; she has not said much except 
to ask me the cause of Sir Mortimer's dislike to 
Edward. I told her that it was only a small mean 
mind being jealous of a great noble one ; that 
was the long and short of Vale's spite against 
your brother, when they were boys ; or rather 
when Vale was a hobbledehoy and Edward a 
mere child. Little souls always hate greater 
ones, — don't they. Buff.? as you hate my dog, 
Tawney, because he is so big and kingly, eh ? " 

Buff responded to the interrogative speech 
and pinch of his ear, with a snap and low growl. 

"Just as if Tawney was to be named in the 
same breath with Buff!" said Amabel. "Buff, 
that is an insult to your dignity." 

Buff was too sleepy and lazy to do more than 
wag his tail. And Bertram began again, — 

" Have you seen the Times to-day ? " 
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" No, we never see it till the evening. Sinclair 
always has it put in his carriage." 

" Look here. Miss Harington," he said, draw- 
ing a sheet of the Times out of the wide pocket 
of his shooting-coat " I am not sure whether 
Mrs. Harington should be told this or not. It 
may not mean much, but still it is not a pleasant 
look-out." 

" What do you mean ? Show it to me," said 
Amabel, eagerly holding out her hand for the 
paper. " Anything about Edward ? " 

Bertram did not speak, but he pointed to the 
short epitome on the left-hand side of the sheet, 
printed in rather larger characters than the 
rest : — 

" Expedition to Bhootan. — ^There are re- 
ports from Alexandria that cholera has broken 
out amongst the troops. The inaccessible nature 
of the country prevents quick telegraphic com- 
munication ; but in a few days it is hoped more 
certain news will reach us. It is also stated that 
the troops have suffered much from the alterna- 
tion of cold and heat in their progress, but that 
they are making fair way towards Bhootan." 

Amabel read the ominous lines quickly. " I 
think," she said, "we had better not mention 
this either to mamma or Kathleen ; but we must 
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consult Sinclair before we decide. And," she 
added more lightly, "there is no reason that 
Edward should have the cholera there, any more 
than at Agra, is there ? " 

' "No, certainly," said Bertram, putting the 
paper into his pocket again ; " still I almost think 
I should tell her, in case " 

Amabel was a person who always disliked to 
meet unpleasant things in the face ; she preferred 
to put off the evil day, and to think herself 
secure till she was forced to believe to the con- 
trary. 

" Come and see my little cochins," she said, 
interrupting Bertram ; " I think I shall get a 
prize." 

Bertram felt this to be a great honour, and 
passed, poor fellow, a happy half-hour discussing 
the chickens as a connoisseur, and giving advice 
about a fluffy old brown hen on the nest. " If 
Amabel were always like that ! " he thought : 
" but she will snub me next time, I dare say ; and 
I don't know that I could stand being turned 
out here for good, as I should be if she would 
not have anything to say to me ; and it is not 
very likely she would." 

Poor Bertram ! he was as brave as a lion when 
any great thing was required of him, but his 
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courage utterly failed him where Amabel was 
concerned. And yet it was all a delusion. His 
affection for her was just one of those every-day 
instances of deep, unselfish, disinterested love 
spending itself on one who is not worthy in any 
way to be the object of it We see such con- 
tinually, and wonder; and sometimes friendly 
voices are raised in deprecation, and friendly 
hands are outstretched to take from the idol the 
mantle which enfolds it and makes it lovely in 
. the eyes which can see no defects where others 
see so many. Of all tasks this is the most 
fruitless. As poor Aunt Sarah wended her 
way home by her tall nephew's side, she made 
a feeble attempt to remonstrate ; but as it was 
her first attempt, so it was her last 

"It was wonderful," she began, "to see 
Amabel at home with her mother, and the others 
at a croquet party. She went everywhere, and 
Anna and Ella always submitted, and spoiled 
her ; she was certainly selfish, and never put her- 
self out of the way for any one." 

Bertram began a low whistle, but said nothing. 

Then good little Aunt Sarah grew desperate. 
The antique Manor stood before them, cast- 
ing the quaint shadows of its gabled roof upon 

e lawn. It looked quiet and sombre and de- 
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serted, especially as contrasted with the fresh 
young beauty of the new-bom summer. 

"Bertram,** Aunt Sarah ventured, ** I cannot 
help hoping the dear old place will soon have a 
new mistress — ^some bright young girl, Bertram, 
to make sunshine ever3rwhere, but for you most 
of all ; just as your dear mother did for your 
father years ago. A loving, tender little creature 
your dear mother was ! I want you to find some 
one like her." 

Still no answer. 

'* Don't be offended with me, Bertie dear ; you 
are all that is left to me to love now. Sometimes 
I have thought you were thinking of Amabel 
Harington to fill this place ; my dear Bertie, she 
is not worthy of you." 

Bertram turned round almost fiercely. 

" Aunt Sarah, what right have you to say this 
of Miss Harington ? — what right have you to 
dictate to me? I am afraid you would find all 
the rest of the world of a very different opinion 
— ^worthy oimef** 

He walked off; and Aunt Sarah had done 
what thousands of other well-intentioned people 
have done — given an impetus in the very opposite 
direction to that which she desired. She stood 
where Bertram had left her, saying to herself, — 
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" What a stupid old woman I am ! As if I 
could do any good by talking to him. Well, it is 
in God*s hands, and my wishes won't alter it 
He never spoke up so harshly to me before ; but 
he is a dear good boy ; few women would be 
worthy of him. God bless him." 



CHAPTER VI. 

KATHLEEN'S WORK. 

" Our judgments are apt to be very rash and premature ; 
in short, a man must learn a great deal, to enable him to 
pass a correct judgment on another man's act.*' 

Marcus Aurelius, 121. 

It was a gay garden-party at Mrs. Sanderson's. 
She was a person whose invitations were always 
accepted with pleasure by Bichester people ; and 
many were the Bichester people who sighed for 
them in vain. 

Kathleen did not play croquet, and sat some- 
what apart, neglected by her sisters-in-law and 
Mrs. Fenwick, and very little noticed, beyond a 
passing word of courtesy from the hostess as 
she moved about amongst her guests, or a bow 
from some young ladies who remembered that 
their mothers had called on Mrs. Harington ; 
but no one exactly knew who she was. 
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" Rather inferior in position to Captain Ha- 
rington — an orphan, with no relations." 

So said Miss Julia Anson as she sipped her 
tea, and looked up in the face of Mr. Codrington 
Smith, a dandy with a smooth brown beard, who 
figured at all the croquet parties, and all the 
dances, and all tlie dinners also, in and about 
Bichester. 

• " Mamma only called because she was at 
Earlswood." 

" No — exactly," said her companion, swinging 
his mallet to and fro — " exactly. She is rather 
a striking person though — good figure, and 
rather fine hair." 

" Do you like it } It is too black : she is alto- 
gether too dark for my taste," said Miss Julia 
Anson, some of whose fair silky hair -strolled 
down her back in curls, while the rest was 
gathered up at the crown of her head in a big 
chignon, that two extremes might thus meet. 

" Captain Harington is in the Bhootan expedi- 
tion, is he not.?" asked the gentleman again. 
" There is an awkwardish paragraph in to-day's 
Times about the cholera breaking out amongst 
the troops. I expect it will go hard with the 
men in that climate. It is altogether a goose- 
chase — a frightful enterprise ; and for what } " 
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Mr. Smith stroked his beard to find an answer 
to the question, and failing to do so, said in the 
next breath, — 

" Shall I get you any more tea or iced coffee ? 
If not, revenons a nos moutons f " 

They moved away, and left behind them an 
eager questioning face, pale with sudden fear. 

"The cholera" and "Bhootan." The two 
words had caught Kathleen's ear, as she sat a 
little apart, a shy child of Mrs. Sanderson's tak- 
ing refuge at the back of her chair, watching 
the croquet with longing eyes — "the grown-up 
game" in which for the present twelve-year-old 
girls had no part. No one thought of Kathleen 
and her interests. It was nothing to them. She 
sat spell-bound, gazing on the croquet-ground, 
dotted with its variety of gay costumes till it 
looked as if the beds in the flower-garden beyond 
it had suddenly removed there. Click went the 
balls, aud every now and then a fierce croquet 
sent one spinning past with rapid motion, to be 
immediately followed by the unfortunate owner, 
who took up her station by blue or red or yellow 
to await the moment of revenge, 

" The cholera and Bhootan ! . Was it true ? 
Was it only that stupid man's nonsense } How 
long should she have to sit there, and not know 
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the truth ? And yet, if she left her seat, of 
whom should she ask the question? Not of 
Mrs. Fenwick, who was laughing and talking 
with Mrs. Sanderson, and saying silly nothings 
as if they were worth listening to. Not of Anna, 
who was busy in a discussion about the govern- 
ment inspection of schools with an old lady. 
Not of Ella, who was just winning in an exciting 
game of croquet." 

The time went on, and at last Mrs. Fenwick's 
carriage was announced, and Kathleen's sisters- 
in-law came to look for her. But the last words 
were yet many, and it seemed as if they should 
never be in the carriage on their way home. 

And then began such a strife of tongues — 
" Who had been there } and who had not been 
there } How aged this person was since Mrs. 
Fenwick had seen her last — how grey another's 
hair had become — how fat and uninteresting 
another." " Still it had been a delightful party, 
and it was a pity Amabel had missed it ; but 
after a night of neuralgia a garden-party was not 
to be thought of." 

So they chattered on, and Kathleen's lips 
refused to begin the subject which lay heavy at 
her heart. No, she could not do it. The Times 
was always in the drawing-room after dinner, and 
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then she could see it — read for herself the words 
which Mr. Smith had repeated, if such words 
there really were. Most likely Sinclair would 
have seen the paragraph, and would tell her 
about it Sinclair was much kinder to her than 
he had been, and found that they had a mutual 
interest in little Felicia ; he saw also she was 
discreet, and did not amuse his mother and sisters 
with details of what took place at Holme Chase. 
Imperceptibly a friendship had thus begun to 
grow between him and his young sister-in-law, 
and she felt she could say to him what she could 
not say to his sisters. 

That evening Dr. Harington was in his study, 
busy over some papers which he was preparing 
for a large meeting of the Medical Society which 
was coming off at Bichester in the autumn. 
Although it was yet daylight. Dr. Harington 
had lighted his lamp, and had settled himself to 
his work, as he hoped, secure from hindrances. 
A gentle tap at the door was answered by a 
sharp " Come in ! " It was Peter, he thought, 
with a note or a telegram — " Would there never 
be any peace } " 

Then the door opened and closed softly, and 
Kathleen stood before him. 

" Sinclair," she said, " the Times has not been 
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brought to the drawing-room to-night If it is 
here, may I see it ? " 

" The Times — yes," he said, shortly, pointing 
to a heap of papers lying in the carriage-bag, 
which was unbuckled from its place to be emptied 
every night and replenished and put back again 
in the morning. *' There it is, in that bag — ^take 
care ; don't upset it." 

" Did you read the Times to-day ? Did you 
see '' Kathleen began. 

" No, no — there is nothing of interest now 
Parliament is not sitting. You can take it," he 
continued, still bending over his great writing- 
table. 

"Sinclair," said Kathleen, timidly, "I heard 
some one say to-day, at Mrs. Sanderson's, that 
cholera had broken out amongst the troops in 
the Bhootan expedition: do you think it was 
true?" 

"Give me the paper," he said more kindly, 
laying down his pen, and seeing how her fingers 
trembled. He found the place, and scanned the 
few lines. 

" Yes, here it is ; but too much stress need not 
be placed upon it. Have you heard — did you 
hear by the last mail ? " 

" No ; but he told me it was uncertain whether 
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he could write," said Edward^s wife, using the 
personal pronoun only, as if for her he existed 
alone. " There is another mail due the day after 
to-morrow. Oh, Sinclair, what do you think of 
this } " laying her finger on the paragraph. 

" It ought not to frighten you," he replied, in 
his calm deliberate professional tone. "You 
know cholera is always more or less at the 
stations throughout India. Most likely it is at 
Agra now." 

" But they would be so exposed to fatigue and 
hardships; they would " she stopped. 

" I know all that : but Edward is strong and 
vigorous, and has never had a day's illness since 
he went but the last time. Take heart, Kath- 
leen." 

He spoke kindly and with feeling, and Kath- 
leen's heart responded with gratitude. 

" I thank you so much, Sinclair, you are very 
kind to me ; ought I to tell them, — mother and 
Anna, and the others ? " 

" I will do that ; it will do you no good to 
have the subject discussed in all its bearings. 
Leave it to me." 

She did leave it to him, and went to bed that 
night with a lighter heart than she could have 
believed possible, 

9 
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The next mail, too, brought a letter from Ed- 
ward — a cheery bright letter, full of the difficulties 
and dangers of the enterprise, but quite sanguine 
as to the result He did not even mention the 
cholera, and spoke of the probability of the 
whole affair being concluded and the English 
honour retrieved without a struggle. 

In the early days of her separation from Ed- 
ward, his wife had, as she had said, only "en- 
dured life " apart from him ; and took a sort of 
secret pleasure in not interesting herself in things 
which did* not concern him. But now, slowly 
and surely, a quickening influence was at work 
within her: and Lady Vale's sweet example 
of self-forgetfulness, and the teaching of Mr. 
Knighton, together, had touched a hidden spring 
which seemed to alter the current of her life. 

Every one noticed a change. Kathleen was 
more quiet and tender in her manner to her 
sisters-in-law and Edward's mother. That icy 
network of restraint and coldness beneath which 
she had hid her real self, and perhaps been rather 
proud that it had been so hidden, began to melt 
away, and she had learned to make the effort at 
least to interest herself in those around her. 

Kathleen's first visit to little Felicia had been 
a great effort, but the sick irritable child took a 
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fancy to her. As nurse expressed it, " The 
hours that young Mrs. Harington spent with her 
were the most peaceful in the day, to the child 
herself, and to every one concerned." When it 
was fine, baby often went with his mother, and 
Dr. Harington's carriage frequently helped them 
on their way to Holme Chase. Thus the friend- 
ship between Kathleen and her brother-in-law 
was strengthened. 

" Where is the baby } " Felicia asked one day 
when Kathleen appeared with a new story-book 
Lady Vale had just given her to read aloud. 

"It is too damp to-day for baby to come out/' 
Kathleen said, gently ; " but I have got a beauti- 
ful tale to read, which your mamma gave me for 
you." 

. " I don't want you to read. I hate stories : I 
want little Lee." 

" But little Lee is not here," Kathleen said, 
firmly ; " so you had better forget him : you 
do not wish him to get cold." 

" Yes, I do ; then, if he were ill, you'd have to 
stay here ; you couldn't go back." 

" How can you talk so. Miss Felicia } " said 
nurse, who was hovering about between the two 
rooms under the pretext of watering one of the 
flowers which stood on a pretty table in the win- 



\ 
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dow. "You don't know what you are talking 
about, Miss Felicia," nurse repeated. 

" Yes, I do ; nurse, you are so silly. Go away, 
we don't want you." 

Nurse retreated with a significant glance at 
Kathleen, and a shrug of her shoulders. 

"And shut the door," Felicia cried in her 
shrillest tone. " Shut the door, nurse ! " 

The door was closed perhaps rather more 
sharply than it need have been, and Felicia 
began the fretful whining fit of sobbing which 
was always so difficult to stop. 

" Now I am going to read," said Kathleen. 

" I won't listen ! it is sure to be about a good 
child, and I am sick of good children, — I hate 
them ; and, besides,- there are not any in the 
world, except in books." 

" This story is about a real child, who lived a 
long, long time ago. It is called 'The little 
Duke,' and I don't know that he was so particu- 
larly good." 

Poor Felicia twisted, and turned, and cried, 
and Kathleen read on. Soon a much more sub- 
dued voice said, — 

" Please, Mrs. Harington, don't read, but talk. 
I know I am wicked and naughty, but it is 
dreadful to lie here. Nurse says everybody will 
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hate me if I go on like this. Do you hate 
me ? " 

" No, Felicia/' said Kathleen, looking down 
earnestly at the child with her dark eyes. " But 
I do wish you would try to be patient and more 
gentle, for your mamma's sake." 

" She is always going to the sick children in 
the Hospital," said Felicia. "She says they 
are good — better than me ; every one is. Did 
mamma ask you to come and see me so often ? " 

" Yes, but it was to do me good. She knew 
I was thinking too much of myself, and my own 
troubles, and she thought coming here would be 
a change, and divert my thoughts." 

^' Divert your thoughts," said Felicia, who was 
pleased to get hold of high-sounding words. 
" Diverting is amusing. I am not amusing." 

Kathleen laughed. 

" You are a funny little thing ! Now when 
your mamma comes home to-day, try to greet 
her with a smile, and not with so many frowns 
and complaints." 

" Perhaps I shall ; only I hope she won't talk 
about the good children in the Hospital. I like 
to think of them, and to send them things, but I 
don't like to talk about them ; especially if nurse 
is near ; because then she says, ' Think of the 
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poor little boy with the bad leg/ or, ' Think of 
the dear little girl with that great abscess, and 
be ashamed of yourself, Miss Felicia/ " 

Kathleen could not help smiling. Then she 
said, — 

" Your mamma won't talk about the children 
to-day. She is gone out to pay visits with your 
papa. And to-morrow there are people coming 
to stay here ; and, oh, Felicia, I hope you won't 
let them hear one of those terrible fits of naughty 
crying." 

" Don't ! " was all the answer, given petu- 
lantly. And then the little thin hand was 
stretched out " I love you, and I hope Lee's 
papa will come safe home. You may read 



now." 



Kathleen did read, and before long little Feli- 
cia's eyes closed, and she fell into a calm quiet 
sleep. Kathleen shut the book, and rising softly 
went to tell nurse she was going away, and the 
door of communication between the two rooms 
had better be opened again. 

The soft summer rain was falling fast as Kath- 
leen crossed the park and turned into the road 
towards Earlswood. A heavy step behind her 
made her turn round, and she saw Bertram Fen- 
wick was coming up to her. 
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"You don*t seem to care much about wea- 
ther/* he said ; " it is a pretty heavy rain." 

"I like the sound on the umbrella," she replied, 
"and, in my waterproof, I am just as much 
protected as you are. Do you expect a good 
shooting season ? " 

" Pretty good ; but the first of September is 
not come yet, Mrs. Haringtoa I am thinking 
of taking another aim before then. If I miss — 
well, there are others besides me who have failed 
— and I mean to try ; I hope you wish me well." 

He had often touched on the same subject be- 
fore, and Kathleen knew what he meant 

" I do wish you well,'* she answered, " and do 
not delay." 

" Look here, Mrs. Harington," said Bertram, 
after a pause, " you will keep my secret, won't 
you ? You don't think there is any one else in 
the way, do you } — in my way, you know ? " 

" Not that I know of ; indeed, I have heard 
Anna say ^" 

Kathleen stopped ; perhaps she had no right 
to let Bertram into the matrimonial aspirations 
of her sisters-in-law, or she would have told him 
that Anna had confided to her the fact that 
Amabel, their beauty and their pride, had never 
had the chance of changing her name. 
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" You see," said Bertram, " I think it must be 
now or never. AH my life, very nearly, I have, 
thought of her as the mistress of the Manor ; 
but when she snubs a fellow as she does, and 
looks at a fellow with such contempt, it throws 
one back. Lately, she has been much better, 
and the Manor is so dull, and Bessie Fenwick's 
flattery and nonsense wear out my patience. I 
am sure," he continued, " I don't know how it is 
that I should bore you with all this ; there is no- 
body else in the world to whom I could tell it. 
You will help me, if you can V 

" Help you ! " she exclaimed. " Indeed, in- 
deed, I will, though you will want no aid of mine ; 
they will all be so pleased and proud." 

"That's stuff"," he said, shortly. "I beg 
your pardon, but I mean I am not a ladies' 
man, like that fellow Smith, or half a dozen 
others ; but if you come to the real thing, 
why " 

" I know it, I know it ! " she answered. " You 
won't mind my having told Edward about this; 
and he said, ' It was too good to be true.' He 
said, ' There were not many women good enough 
for you,' and " 

" That's nonsense," interrupted Bertram again ; 
but his fine face was crimson with pleasure, 
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and his dark blue eyes were full of expression 
as he looked down on Kathleen. 

They were standing by the gate of Earlswood 
House now, and as they parted with a hearty 
shake of the hand, Kathleen, turning towards 
the house, saw that Ella was looking at them 
from one of the windows of the drawing-room. 
She left her dripping cloak in the hall, and went 
into the room where her sisters-in-law were 
seated. 

" It is so wet," she said, taking off her hat, 
and shaking the feather ; "but it is a delicious 
summer rain, and everything is so refreshed." 

There was a dead silence, and then Ella spoke 
in a dry hard tone, — 

" Kathleen, we do not think it looks well for 
you to be always walking about with Mr. Fen- 
wick; we must really ask Sinclair about it" 

" Yes, Kathleen," said Anna, her voice trem- 
bling with eagerness ; " it is not becoming at all ; 
and I have noticed again and again how earnestly 
you talk to him." 

" Especially at the gate in a pouring rain," said 
Amabel, in her most disagreeable voice ; " and 
such tender leave-takings too ! " 

Kathleen's eyes flashed. 

" Amabel, I am Edward's wife ! How dare 
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you speak to me in that way ? How dare you 
— any one of you — judge me thus ? " 

"Don't be tragic, Kathleen," said Amabel, 
bitterly. " No one cares very much about it, 
if it were not that Edward is away, and ap- 
pearances must be consulted." 

" You know," said Anna, " I have mentioned 
it before ; and Bessie Fenwick has spoken of it, 
in jest certainly ; but I am in sober earnest." 

Poor Kathleen stood rooted to the spot, fierce 
indignation raging within her ; but it was only 
for a few moments. The angry retort was 
forced back; the voice of Jesus said, "Peace, 
be still ; " and " there was a great calm." Then 
she said, quite gently, — 

"You are all making a great mistake about 
me ; you will be sorry that you have judged me 
thus." 

Then with quiet dignity she left the room. 

In the hall she met Mrs. Harington coming 
down from her afternoon's rest. With a sudden 
impulse she stopped and kissed her. 

" Have you been out, my dear } It is very 
wet," the old lady said. " You should be more 
careful of cold. The mail will be in to- 
morrow ! " 

"Yes," said Kathleen, softly. "Yes, I hope 
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I shall have a letter." And when her mother-in- 
law returned the kiss, Kathleen's cheeks were 
wet with tears. 

" Oh, baby, baby ! " said Kathleen, when she 
was left alone with him. " Oh, baby, baby ! I 
have been trying so hard to get on, to keep 
near Him, who, Mr. Knighton tells us, is ever 
ready to keep near me. I have been trying so 
hard to be good, and to bear my cross, that 
heavy, heavy cross of separation from papa ; 
and it is very hard they should judge me as 
they do — very, very hard. But Jesus knows 
it all — knows it all ; so, baby, baby, we will not 
lose heart ; we will try not to lose heart." 

And baby responded with a series of cooing 
kisses, with his little arms twined lovingly round 
his mother's neck ; and very soon he was play- 
ing with her hair, and she forgot her trouble 
in the sound of his merry laugh. 

That silvery laugh of babyhood or childhood, 
how sweet it is ! How often does it find an 
echo in sad and earth-worn hearts; and to a 
mother especially it is a rich recom pence for 
much bodily fatigue and many sleepless nights. 
Thank our dear Father in heaven for little 
children ! They are (as the German poet said) 
the ornaments of God's earth. They brighten 
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many desolate places, and smooth many rough 
paths. In heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of .our Father ; and there is a 
beauty in the clear guileless eye of childhood 
which IS surely sometimes a reflection from a 
purer atmosphere than ours. 

That evening Kathleen received a visit from 
Anna in her room. Anna was penitent, but 
firm in her opinion that it was a pity Kathleen 
encouraged those long confidences with Mr. 
Fenwick; especially as lately Amabel had 
seemed so much more kind to him, and the 
desired consummation had looked nearer. 

" And so it is, I believe," said Kathleen. " I 
have the best authority for saying so ; only, if 
Amabel bullies Mr. Fenwick publicly, and laughs 
at him, as she so often does, she will conti- 
nually throw him back. I know so much : he is 
of a very sensitive nature, and feels all her 
jokes about him intensely: so I advise you, 
Anna, to warn her about it, if you wish the point 
to be carried." 

" Of course I wish it ; we all wish it : but it 
is a very delicate subject to begin with a girl, — 
so very delicate. We sisters always feel a sort 
of reserve about it ; and dear Amabel must be 
tenderly dealt with." 
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Kathleen smiled. Amabel seemed to her at 
thirty well able to look after her own interest ; 
but the idea of a marriage amongst these three 
maiden sisters threw the whole into a flutter, 
more particularly the eldest, whose little love 
stories lay far off in the haze of years. Anna 
could only repeat that it was a pity Bertram 
Fenwick delayed so long, and now that his 
father had been dead nearly five months there 
was really no reason for it. Kathleen heartily 
agreed, and, when Anna left her, sat down to 
write the story to Edward of Bertram's fears 
and his sister's hopes ! 

As she wrote, she found herself laughing at 
the picture she drew ; and it seemed so ridicu- 
lous that she should have been singled out by 
Bertram as the depositary of his intention. 
" It must be because I am your wife," she said ; 
" and the poor fellow always winds up by saying 
he knows you would back him up if you were 
here. And after all, it is a delusion. Amabel 
is ready ; Anna and Ella are trembling with 
eagerness, and ready to fly into his arms as sis- 
ters ; while your dear mother would be quietly 
glad in her own way, and Sinclair would give 
Amabel away with great satisfaction. But the 
funny part is, that Bertram has so little self-con- 
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fidence or self-appreciation, that he believes, in 
his honest simplicity, that the honour will not 
be done him. I have tried to shake him out of 
this, and to-day brought on myself a string of 
rebukes for lingering with him in the rain, while 
wc talked about it I was so silly as to cry at 
what they said ; but since then I have been quite 
ashamed of myself, and am laughing now. Ah, 
darling, a bright stream of light has been let in 
on my life of late. I was so rebellious when you 
first sent me away from you ; and now I can 
bear it so much better, because I feel it was His 
will to whom my will must bow before I can be 
happy. To-morrow is the day for the mail. I 
have tried not to be too unhappy because I did 
not hear by the last — only once since you left 
Agra ; but that letter was so bright and cheer- 
ful, that I believe the next will be like it, and I 
shall, I hope, have to thank you for it before 
this is posted. Baby gets on beautifully, and is 
quite a big boy now. He goes with me very 
often to sec poor little Felicia. Sir Mortimer is 
filling the house with guests now, and Lady Vale 
will be very much occupied. There is a great 
dinner next week at Holme Chase, to which 
Anna is going with Sinclair, and the others are to 
join them in the evening with me. I very seldom 
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see Sir Mortimer, and I am glad of it ; but I 
know why he did not like you now. Bertram 
Fenwick made it quite plain. It was, he said, 
just the jealous dislike that a little mean soul 
always feels for a large grand one. Of course 
you will say I am a little flatterer; I can fancy I 
hear you saying it." 

She stopped here : " Hear him say it ! hear 
him speak ! " and there came over her the terrible 
yearning pain for the sound of Edward's merry 
voice and ringing laughter, which made her 
leave her chair, and pace rapidly up and down 
the room. 

The mail the next day brought Edward's 
letter, as cheerful and bright as the one preced- 
ing it It told her of the speedy settlement of 
the Bhootan affairs ; and, for the first time since 
they had parted, Edward spoke definitely of his 
return in the following year, and hoped for pro- 
motion before that time. 

Kathleen felt as if she were treading on air 
all that day. She was walking by herself in the 
garden at Earlswood in the twilight, after dinner, 
when Amabel joined her. 

" Well, Kathleen," she said, " a great piece of 
business has been transacted to-day. I am 
going to be married. You have been so en- 
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grossed with Edward's long letter and your 
own concerns that perhaps you did not notice 
Mr. Fenwick's arrival this afternoon, and his 
departure in an hour's time. Now I have been 
to Sinclair, and the matter is settled. The 
wedding is to be very soon ; what is the use of 
waiting } It must be quiet, and without much 
fuss, because of old Mr. Fenwick's death a few 
months ago ; still it is all settled, and you may 
as well wish me joy." 

"I do, I do, Amabel Bertram has some- 
times told me how his heart has been set upon 
you ever since the days when you and Edward 
and he played together, and I do hope you will 
be very happy." 

"As happy as most people," was Amabel's 
reply. " I must brush up the dear old fellow a 
little ; insist on his getting his coats made in 
London, and so on ; and also get the Manor 
modernized. Those shabby little black cabi- 
nets and old mirrors must come out of the 
drawing-room, and I want a folding door 
opened into the breakfast-room, and a conser- 
vatory out of that; and of course we must have 
a little pony carriage that I can drive, and Aunt 
Sarah will have to retreat into a corner. There 
is plenty of room," 
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Kathleen listened to all this with amazement, 
and could only think with what wonderfully cool 
precision Amabel must have settled beforehand 
all that she would have done in the old Manor, 
and that Bertram could have had none of the 
difficulty he had anticipated. 

"But Bertram himself/* Kathleen interposed 
at last : " are you not glad to have such a man 
as your friend for life? Oh, Amabel, I think 
you ought to be so proud !" 

" Oh, you know I am not in the least roman- 
tic or sentimental. I am sure I shall be happy 
enough, and Bertram and I shall get on very 
well It is very odd that we should have all 
scolded you yesterday for walking and talking 
to Bertram. But I don't care, now that he does 
not think you nearer perfection than he does 
me. Still I don't know that we had any busi- 
ness to set upon you as we did yesterday. It 
was rather ridiculous; but Anna and Ella are 
old-maidish and spinsterish." 

At this point Sinclair's voice was heard from 
the open window of his study. 

" It is too damp and late for you to be out, 
Kathleen. Amabel, come in !" 

To enter that window of Sinclair's uninvited 
was an unheard-of piece of presumption ; but 

10 
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Amabel, on the strength of her new dignities, 
walked into the room. Kathleen followed, and 
Sinclair began jocosely, — 

"Well, have you heard the grand news?" he 
asked of Kathleen. " " I think a marriage-peal 
will ring a pleasant change in the family. What 
do you say } You look very grave. Is any- 
thing wrong with the child or yourself.^" 

"No," said Kathleen, "it is quite the con- 
trary; I have had a delightful letter from 
Edward, and I think baby will soon walk alone." 

"Spare me infant chronicles!" said Sinclair ; 
and as Amabel went out of the study, Sinclair 
nodded his head in that direction. "What do 
you think of it ? " 

" I am glad. But I wish Amabel loved Mr. 
Fenwick better," was the quiet answer. 

" What has love to do with it } Bertram has 
enough for both, and Amabel is very handsome, 
and will make the old Manor a very different 
place." 

"Oh, Sinclair, I don't believe Bertram Fen- 
wick will be happy without more love than 
Amabel could give him — or any one," she 
added, half-unconsciously. "She does not 
know him or understand him, nor what depths 
lie hid under that outer crust of his." 
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"Upon my word, you are a metaphysician, 
Kathleen ! Well, you seem, by the help of 
Taurus, to have established a friendship with 
Bertram Fenwick, which may have brought 
about this much-desired result. But, Kathleen, 
don't trifle with your health ; I mean, don't get 
wet feet, and linger out in twilight damps. Do 
you hear.?" 

He was looking at her with his keen profes- 
sional eye now, and had dropped his bantering 
tone. " 

"You know, do you not," said Kathleen, 
catching instinctively at his meaning, "that 
symptom I had before I came to England was 
— ^was not from my lungs ?" 

I know they said so," was the answer. 
Some day, Sinclair, when you have time, 
I should be so glad if you would examine my 
chest, that I may be satisfied about it, and tell 
Edward." 

The answer was evasive. "Do as I bid you, 
and don't run needless risks of cold. Few chests, 
strong or weak, will bear that; neither yours 
nor mine. Now, then, I have to be busy. Go 
and hear all they have to say in the drawing- 
room." 

She was obeying him, when he called her back. 



it 
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•'You are working wonders with the child 
Felicia. How is it ? I ought to thank you, for 
you are smoothing my way with one of the 
most difficult patients I ever had." 

He gave her a nod and a pleasant smile, and 
then she was gone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"IN LOVE THERE IS NO WHEREFORE." 

"Yet love, mere love, is beautiM indeed, 
And worthy of acceptation.*' 

E. B. Browning. 

Bertram Fenwick did not find the course of 
his true love run very smoothly. Amabel Ha- 
rington was often hard to please, and wilful and 
wayward as a child, tiring his patience to the 
utmost, and yet only making him ten times 
more her slave. Aunt Sarah looked on with 
many a deprecating shake of her head, which 
made the black bows on her cap vibrate. Mrs. 
Fenwick had accepted an invitation to take up 
her abode for a time with Sir Reginald Pass- 
more, who was a relation of her mother ; and 
her absence was not regretted at this juncture. 

Bertram rejoiced in his captivity, and seemed 
to be weak where he had once been strong, and 
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let Amabel twist him to her will. He listened 
to all her schemes of improvement in the old 
Manor, and only asked for a little delay, not 
liking, as he said, to pull about the old place till 
a year had gone by since his father's death. 
And so the wedding was altogether postponed 
till the following year, Amabel saying to herself, 
if not to him, that she would, after all, prefer a 
wedding that would do every one some credit, 
and that she could not possibly receive visitors 
in the drawing-room, with its old black cabinets, 
and dingy paper, and those sad-coloured curtains, 
which were new when Cicely Fenwick came a 
bride to the same old house, and saw her pretty 
figure, in all the grace of eighteen summers, re- 
flected in the antique mirrors. 

The days went on, and the Haringtons re- 
ceived congratulations. Bertram would often 
come on to the lawn, as the party at Earlswood 
sat at breakfast, swinging to and fro a brace or 
two of plump partridges, which he had shot as 
soon as the sun was up that morning. Then he 
would come in, and join the Haringtons at break- 
fast, and enjoy the coffee which Ella sweetened 
for him, and the game-pie which Anna brought 
him from the sideboard. And, indeed, it was 
amusing to see the countless observances with 
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which Bertram was encompassed by his sisters- 
in-law elect, as they fluttered delightedly about 
him ; while Mrs. Harington smiled at him, and 
Dr. Harington despatched his breakfast in his 
usual manner, and Kathleen would get her baby, 
and let him stroke the " poor, poor little birds " 
with his tiny hand. 

All through these morning meetings Bertram's 
lady-love would sit, in the perfection of her 
freshly made toilette, looking serenely uncon- 
cerned, and only making a little light jest some- 
times, about Bertram's dress or manner, or 
remarking on the smooth hair of his pet pointer 
— to contrast it with that of his master. 

One morning — a bright September morning — 
Bertram and Amabel stepped out on the lawn 
after breakfast ; and Kathleen, standing near, 
with little Lee in her arms, heard their voices in 
a discussion which was scarcely amicable. 

"You must not ride Hecla," Kathleen heard 
Bertram say. " You have not a sufficiently good 
seat for that ; she is full of pranks, though she 
has no vice, and she won't bear a touch at her 
mouth." 

" Then I shall not ride at all ; you can go 
alone," was the reply. " If your favourite horse 
is too good for me, I won't ride any." 
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. " Nonsense ! you know quite well," said poor 
Bertram, " that Cherry carries you beautifully, 
and she is a far better horse for a lady. What 
time shall I have the horses round ? " 

"I shall not ride Cherry, remember; but I 
shall be ready for Hecla at half-past eleven. 
Kathleen," she called, "you must come too, 
you know, as chaperon, or we shall meet Mrs. 
Sanderson, Lady Vale, and a hundred other 
people." 

" But I cannot ride anything but your pony 
Jenny, and perhaps Anna wants it" 

" Well, Hecla will soon outstrip Jenny's jog- 
trot, so your protection won't be very great," 
said Amabel. Then she turned into the house, 
saying to Bertram, " I will be ready at half-past 
eleven." 

" What am I to do } " said poor Bertram ; " I 
dare not let her ride Hecla. Bess Fenwick has 
a better seat than Amabel has, and even she has 
found the horse too much for her. Mrs. Haring- 
ton, I must be firm about it ; it is a pity she 
should be so bent on it." 

" She will not be bent upon it perhaps when 
the time comes," said Kathleen, sorry for the 
perplexity on Bertram's honest face. "You 
had better have the side-saddle put upon Cherry, 
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and then, when you ride up on Hecla, Amabel 
will see you mean what you say." 

" Indeed I do," was the answer ; and, punctual 
to a moment, and true to his word, Bertram ap- 
peared at half-past eleven, mounted himself on 
Hecla, and the groom leading Cherry. Kath- 
leen, arrayed in a very unfashionable habit of 
Anna's, which had seen much service, was stand- 
ing at the door when the horses came round ; 
and at the same moment the pony was brought 
from the stable — a meek-eyed, broad-backed, 
grey pony, which had been for years the pro- 
perty of Anna and Ella, either for the pony- 
carriage or for riding. Bertram dismounted, 
and gave a careful examination of the girths of 
Cherry's saddle — a pretty little bay-horse, with 
quite enough spirit to be pleasant for a tolerable 
horsewoman. 

Amabel never looked to greater advantage 
than in her riding-dress, which, unlike Kathleen's 
borrowed one, was made in the newest fashion, 
and had, with the dainty hat which set so easily 
above the coils of her light hair, been a present 
from Dr. Harington on her last birthday. She 
came up just as Kathleen was seated on Jenny, 
and Anna was giving her instructions as to 
her management, and baby, in Janet's arms. 
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was gazing at his mother in her strange dress, as 
Kathleen bent down to give him a parting kiss. 

" Here you are ! " said Bertram, admiringly. 
" Shall we ride through Bichester to Costessy ? 
There will be a nice run over the turf there on 
the common." 

*' But I am not going to ride Cherry," said 
Amabel. " I told you so. I shall either ride 
Hecla, or you may go with Kathleen alone. 
Perhaps you will like that best," she said, sar- 
castically. 

Bertram faltered a little. It was hard to spoil 
this bright morning and the ride he had thought 
of with such delight; for he always felt, like 
many another country gentleman, more at ease 
and able to talk on horseback. 

" Look here, Amabel," he said, as she stood 
playing with the tip of her riding-whip. " Look 
here. I dare not let you ride that horse. Bessie 
tried her one day, and she did not like her ; and 
yet Bessie rides very well, and has about the best 
seat of any woman I know." 

This honest declaration that Amabel's horse- 
womanship was not perfect, annoyed her. 

" Very well," she said. " I am much indebted 
to you for so complimentary an opinion of my 
powers," and she made him a little mocking 
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bow. " I hope you and Kathleen will enjoy 
your ride." And then she turned to go back 
into the house. 

Bertram bit his lip as he saw his old groom 
trying to hide a grin, and called to her, — 

" You must take the responsibility — you must 
take the responsibility, Miss Harington." 

" She does ride wonderfully well," said Anna, 
who never could bear to hear Amabel disparaged, 
though she could complain of her waywardness 
and fast expressions when it suited her. " But 
still, if you are afraid the horse is vicious " 

" Hecla has no vice in her," Bertram said ; " but 
she is touchy, and she won't bear the least pull 
at her mouth, and your sister is not used to her." 

" Oh, Anna ! " said Kathleen, distressed, " Mr. 
Fenwick must know best Amabel has only 
been accustomed to old Jenny. I would not 
ride Hecla for the world." 

" You don't profess to ride, my dear Kath- 
leen," said Anna, " but ^" 

It was too late. 

" Change the saddle," was Bertram's order to 
the groom ; and then he said to Anna, — 

" Will you go and tell your sister we are 
ready ? " 

She came out presently, not in the least 
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ashamed of all the trouble and fuss she had 
occasioned, and only with her colour a little 
heightened at her victory. Kathleen's dark 
earnest eyes were fixed on her as she saw her 
spring to the saddle with Bertram's help, and 
saw the cloud vanish from his face as she bent 
down and said a few words inaudible to the 
bystanders. 

"You will be very careful, Amabel," were 
Anna's last words. And Amabel smiled, and 
said, "I shall be well taken care of; you need 
not be afraid." 

And so the cavalcade moved off: Hecla arch- 
ing her beautiful neck, but stepping gently out ; 
Cherry, for the moment, the more fidgety of the 
two horses ; and old Jenny quickening her sober 
pace to keep up with the others. 

The self-willed and selfish woman, of whom 
Amabel Harington was a typ.e, causes endless 
trouble and mischief in the world, and sorrow 
and pain also. From babyhood to childhood, 
from childhood to early womanhood, from thence 
to this her summer prime, Amabel had thought 
first of herself y and next of others. Her home 
training had fostered this. Mother and sisters 
admired her as the beauty is always admired in 
a plain family, and the only person who in the 
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least d^ree shared the honours with her was 
Edward. But Edward could not be spoiled* 
Moreover, he was a boy, and what with school 
and training for his commission, and being 
sent out early to India, there was no chance of 
his suffering in the same way as Amabel had 
done. Sinclair reigned supreme ; his mother and 
sisters deferred to him, submitted to him, and 
ruled their judgments by his : but he, like the 
rest, looked on Amabel as so much younger than 
himself, that she was to be treated like a child, 
and indulged and petted accordingly. She 
boasted she could make even Sinclair do what 
she liked, and would laugh a little at Anna's and 
Ella's subservience to him ; but she saw very little 
of him, less and less as years went on, and she 
knew still less, except that all her handsomest 
presents came from him. 

For Dr. Harington took care that the only sis- 
ter who could do dress credit should always have 
the best and most appropriate that could be 
desired. That habit which set off her fine figure 
this bright autumn morning had been ordered 
by him at the best place in London for ladies' 
riding-dress ; and as he saw his sister pass by the 
windows of the house where he sat with one of 
his old lady patients in Bichester, to whom he 
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was paying a semi-professional visit, he was proud 
to notice how well she looked on Hecla, and how 
gracefully she sat on her saddle. Going through 
the streets of Bichester necessitated slow riding, 
and Amabel was not at all sorry to return several 
bows from acquaintances and friends ; nor was 
Dr. Harington displeased to hear his patient 
say,— 

" What a fine young woman Miss Amabel is ! 
My dear Dr. Harington, it will be very pleasant 
for you to have her settled so near you at the 
Manor. I should not wonder if she works 
changes there ; so that Mr. Fenwick will take his 
seat in the House as well as on the magistrates* 
bench. I always thought a good marriage would 
do more for Mr. Fenwick than anything else." 

And as Dr. Harington's patient and half a 
dozen more of the Bichester people are remarking 
on Amabel, she rides on, proud and pleased at 
having got her own way in making a public ap- 
pearance on a horse like Hecla, while Bertram 
rides watchfully between her and Kathleen, and 
gives little warnings now and then not to pull 
even the snaffle too hard, and to be sure not to 
touch the curb. 

" Well, how do I ride } " she asked, as they 
paused after the first canter over Costessy Com- 
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mon, a long sweep of grass and turf which the 
horses' feet scarcely touched. 

"Splendidly!" was the reply; "and Hecla 
seems to know whom she is carrying. I never 
saw you on anything but Jenny, and I had no 
idea you could ride like this." 

" Ah," she said, " you have many things to 
learn. Look at Kathleen, how sober she is ! 
She is composing her letter to Edward about 
this ride — ^how I would have my own way, and 
that I am a frightful plague to you." 

Kathleen, hearing her name, looked up and 
smiled. She had not troubled herself to make 
any conversation. She knew silence was most 
acceptable, and her thoughts were busy far 
away. 

" Let us turn, and have another canter, shall 
we 'i This turf is so delicious," Amabel said. 

The horses* heads were turned accordingly, 
and the hoofs made that delightful muffled sound 
which is so pleasant in the ears of good riders. 
The brisk autumn wind blew back Hecla's 
glossy mane and Amabel's veil, making her 
cheeks rosy red, and heightening her beauty in 
Bertram's eyes. Poor fellow ! he was very 
happy, and forgot all the trials of his patience 
and all Amabels snubs and jests. 
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The canter the second time was almost a 
gallop. At the extreme end of the common 
there was a little rising ground, and a gate which 
led out into a ploughed field somewhat to the 
right of the turn to the lane leading into the 
high road. Hecia had now got up all her mettle, 
and was making straight for the rising ground, 
rather in advance of the other horses. Bertram 
said, "To the left a little :" and Amabel, as he 
repeated it quickly, making an effort at the same 
time to catch the rein himself, pulled to the right 
a little sharply. Hecla pranced and resented the 
twitch. " Pull her in gently, not too hard, — so, 
so, Hecla !" Bertram exclaimed again, as Hecla 
got ahead of him ; but Amabel, nervous, and not 
exactly understanding him, pulled both snaffle 
and curb with a desperate pull. In a moment 
Kathleen saw herself left far behind, as Hecla 
darted off towards the gate. She cleared the 
rising ground, and took the gate with an easy 
bound ; but when she was seen on the other side 
she was riderless ! As Bertram came up the next 
moment, he saw Amabel lying by the gate mo- 
tionless, her hat knocked off by the violence of 
the blow, against a stump of a tree, which was 
near the gate. 

Bertram had thrown himself from his horse 
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when Kathleen came up. She too dismounted, 
and saw, as in a frightful dream, Amabel's stiff 
rigid form, which poor Bertram raised, while he 
supported her in his arms. He did not say a 
word at first ; all strong emotions keep men 
like him silent, and it was Kathleen who spoke. 

" Is it death ? " she asked. " Oh, what shall 
we do ? " 

" I think — I think — she is alive," said Ber- 
tram, his words coming out with a great effort ; 
*' we must get help, Mrs. Harington." 

" Help ! but where t I will stay with her while 
you go to the village of Costessy." 

" I can't leave her," he almost groaned ; " I 
can't leave her." 

" Then I will go on Jenny. How far is Cos- 
tessy ? " 

" Not a quarter of a mile ; turn down that 
lane, and then on by the high road. You will 
see the church before you." 

Kathleen gathered up her habit, and made 
several ineffectual attempts to scramble on 
Jenny's back again. Just as she was giving it 
up as hopeless, she saw a carriage skimming 
along the road by the edge of the common, at 
some distance from them. She ran full speed 
towards it, waving her hand ; and at last, to her 

II 
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great relief, she saw it stop, and as she got 
near she discovered it was Sir Mortimer Vale's 
carriage. 

" We are in great distress ; oh, can you help 
us ? " Kathleen exclaimed, breathlessly : "Ama- 
bel has been thrown from her horse, and we do 
not know what to do." 

As she spoke she pressed her hand to her 
chest, and sank down on the turf, pale and ex- 
hausted. In a moment Lady Vale was at her 
side. 

" My dear Mrs. Harington — my dear Kath- 
leen — what is it ? " 

Even Sir Mortimer was roused to a sense that 
something was required of him, although he 
would have preferred not being stopped in his 
drive with Lady Forrester and her son the 
Honourable Henry Beecher, who were just then 
guests at Holme Chase, and to whom he was 
paying the attention he always lavished on his 
superiors in rank. 

"Margaret," he said, "this is very unlucky. 
What is to be done about Lady Forrester } " 

" The carriage must come as near the spot as 
possible. Tell the coachman to turn round im- 
mediately," she said, addressing the footman, 
" and explain it to Lady Forrester. Come with 
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me," she said to the man who held the door 
while his master and mistress were speaking. 
" I must hasten to them. Mrs. Harington, do 
not run again," she said. "You must take 
my place in the carriage. I see the gate, and 
know the precise place at the end of the com- 
mon." 

"Get into the carriage, Margaret," shouted 
Sir Mortimer. 

But Lady Vale was flitting over the turf, the 
servant with her, and soon left poor Kathleen 
behind, who was, in spite of herself, glad to get 
into the carriage, and drive in it by the road 
which skirted the edge of the common. 

Such an undignified thing for Sir Mortimer 
Vale's wife to run off in that way ! What would 
Lady Forrester think } 

" I am sure we must beg ten thousand par- 
dons for all this," Sir Mortimer said as they 
drove towards the gate, which Lady Vale had 
reached before he spoke. "It is treating you 
with very little ceremony ; but, you see, we 
know the people." 

" Indeed, Sir Mortimer," said Lady Forrester, 
" this isn't a time to stand on ceremony. Is it 
your sister, my dear ? " she asked of Kathleen, 
who could not recover her breath, and lay back 
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in the carriage angry with herself for being so 
exhausted. "You ought never to run so fast, 
my dear," she continued ; " here is some eau 
de Cologne." 

" Oh, thanks, thanks," said Kathleen, " how 
glad I am you have come ! We had nothing — 
nothing ; and she looks as if she were dead." 

The Honourable Henry Beecher, a somewhat 
precocious little boy of thirteen, said, — 

" Oh, mamma, I hope she isn't dead ; it would 
be so shocking. What are we to do ? " 

As the carriage got near the gate, which it 
could not quite reach, on account of the little 
bit of rising ground we have mentioned. Sir 
Mortimer and Lady Forrester stood up, that 
they might the better see what was going on. 
There was a dead stillness, broken only by the 
distant sound of bleating sheep or lowing cattle, 
and the short quick noise old Jenny made as 
she nibbled the soft grass. Cherry stood by mo- 
tionless ; she was an old and tried friend of her 
master, and she seemed to understand that by 
Hecla's fault some deep grief had come upon 
him. Hecla herself had been caught by a man 
in a field or two beyond the one into which she 
had taken that fatal leap ; and now, with arched 
neck and bit covered with foam, she was seen 
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approaching, curvetting and trying to free her- 
self from the strange hand that held her. Ber- 
tram was kneeling as Kathleen had left him, 
and there was no change in the pale face which 
rested on his shoulder ; but there was a look 
of almost hopeless despair on that brave honest 
brow as Kathleen came up to him. 

" She is living," said Lady Vale. " I have sent 
Parsons to the village to see if any doctor is 
there ; but I fear it is unlikely. She must be 
taken home if possible." 

In all the surrounding agitation and distress, 
Lady Vale was calm ; and yet there was the 
deepest sympathy at her heart for him who knelt 
motionless, holding what he had so lately won 
after years of waiting, and might now be about 
to lose for ever. 

" Was the horse vicious } " Lady Forrester 
asked ; " how was it that she was riding it } " 

" Hecla has no vice." It was Bertram who 
answered now in that same hollow tone which 
seemed to come from a long way off. " Hecla 
has no vice, but she was too much for Amabel. 
Will they never bring help } " 

Just as he spoke. Parsons reappeared with the 
stout village surgeon from Costessy, whose high 
gig he had met driving through the street. 
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" She must be taken home as soon as possible : 
Dr. Harington, I know, would say so ; it is im- 
possible to tell what the injuries may be ; but 
anyhow she must be removed from here, and at 
once/* 

This was the village doctor's verdict ; he was 
in grand company, and rose to the occasion. 

" The carriage ought to be cleared instantly," 
he said, " and I will make arrangements for the 
young lady to be conveyed in it." 

" It is some distance to Earlswood — a mile the 
other side of Bichester. Do you think it is pos- 
sible to effect what you propose ? " asked Lady 
Vale. 

" My dear lady, it must be done ; and no 
time must be lost." 

So the carriage was cleared, and the cushions 
were piled up with mats and rugs, and then the 
doctor raised Amabel in his arms, and laid her, 
with Bertram's help, flat in the carriage. Still 
there was no sign of life. Then Lady Vale and 
Kathleen and the surgeon took their seats in the 
carriage, while Parsons was sent on Cherry to order 
a wagonette to meet those who were obliged to 
walk — Lady Forrester, her boy, and Sir Morti- 
mer ; while poor Bertram mounted the box, and 
Hecla and Jenny were left in the care of the man 
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who had captured the horse, to be led home to 
the Manor. 

Many admiring eyes had been fixed on 
Amabel as she rode through Bichester that 
morning; and now many curious ones were 
fixed upon Sir Mortimer Vale's carriage as it 
passed through the streets with its unwonted 
occupants. 

News of all kinds flies apace, and especially 
ill news. Parsons, galloping into the town on 
Cherry's back, was known at once by his livery 
as a servant from Holme Chase ; and when he 
ordered the wagonette at the Royal Hotel he 
gave a rough outline of what had happened 
to the waiters and ostlers who gathered round 
him. Then he went to the rooms in Prince's 
Street where Dr. Harington's notes and mes- 
sages were left in Bichester, and where he was 
sometimes to be found in the middle of the day. 

" He was not there now," the man who kept 
the rooms for him answered : " was anything 
wrong at Holme Chase ? " 

"No, it is the doctor's sister who has been 
thrown from her horse, and our people's carriage 
is bringing her home. It is the same that was 
to marry the young squire at the Manor. 
Where may the doctor be } " 
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• 

The man retreated a minute, and consulted a 
white slate lying on the table in the passage. 

"You might find him at old Mr. Turner's, at 
the Green Hill Farm, or at Parson Freeman's, 
at Beale Rectory ; he is due there about half-past 



one. 



Away went Parsons again, and met the 
doctor^s carriage just turning out of the Rec- 
tory gates. Parsons hailed the coachman ; the 
doctor was reading, and did not look up. It 
was no uncommon thing for him to be waylaid 
by messages from clamorous patients, and he 
did not disturb himself. But Parsons dis- 
mounted, and coming up to the carriage win- 
dow, he said, — 

" Beg your pardon, sir." 

" Is Miss Vale ill t " the doctor asked, know- 
ing the man, and anticipating the question. 

"Not that I know of, sir; but I am sent to 
look for you, and beg you to go to Earlswood 
House directly. Miss Amabel Harington has 
been thrown from Mr. Fenwick's mare, Hecla, 
and is being taken home in her ladyship's 
carriage." 

" Is she much hurt ? " Dr. Harington asked, 
his face suddenly growing very pale. " Is Miss 
Harington much hurt } " 
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" I can't rightly say, sir ; but she looks like 
death," 

Parsons touched his hat at intervals as he 
spoke, and Dr. Harington, putting his head out 
of the opposite window to that at which the 
servant stood, said to the coachman, — 

'' Home ! *' 

While Parsons had been his round, and be- 
fore he had left poor Cherry at the Manor stable, 
Sir Mortimer Vale's carriage was making its way 
to Earlswood, bearing its heavy burden of sor- 
row to the mother and sisters, who were seated 
at luncheon, wondering if the riding-party were 
coming soon, and little dreaming of what was 
before them. Sir Mortimer Vale, with Lady 
Forrester and her son, passed the gates of 
Earlswood House in the wagonette from the 
Royal Hotel just as Dr. Harington's carriage 
turned in. 

" Shall we not stop to inquire if she is got 
home ? " Lady Forrester asked. ** I feel greatly 
interested in her, poor young thing. Don't drive 
in. Sir Mortimer — don't drive in ; let Henry 
run up and just inquire." 

" Oh, I'll do that, if you like ! " said Sir Mor- 
timer. " Only, it is getting long past luncheon- 
time, and I feared you might be exhausted." 
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Lady Forrester made a gesture of something 
between impatience and contempt. She was a 
true-hearted, blunt, motherly woman, and saw 
through the littleness of Sir Mortimer's nature 
as clearly as any one. 

" Luncheon ! " she exclaimed, " really. Sir 
Mortimer, in a matter of life and death one has 
not time to think of such things. Pray, Sir 
Mortimer, let Henry go up to the door." 

" Oh, I will do so with the greatest pleasure," 
said Sir Mortimer, with his false, unreal smile. 
" I was really only thinking how much you had 
been inconvenienced." 

So saying, he ambled up the drive, and was 
soon lost to sight amongst the laurels. He re- 
turned in a few minutes with his report Miss 
Harington had partly returned to conscious- 
ness, but it was a very distressing scene. Lady 
Vale was there, and would stay for an hour or 
two, if Lady Forrester would excuse her return- 
ing to Holme Chase. 

" Of course ; don't let her think of coming 
home while she can be of use. I wish I could 
do something myself. What doctors have they 
got ? " 

" Dr. Harington, the lady's brother, and the 
principal surgeon in Bichester; but I believe 
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they think of sending to London for Paget 
There is an injury to the hip, and it is supposed 
to the spine also." 

" How old is she, poor thing? " 

'* Oh, by no means a chicken — over thirty, I 
dare say." 

" And who is that dark-haired girl who lost 
her breath so terribly ? She has a very striking 
face." 

" That girl is Captain Harington's wife : a 
young fellow who is in India with the troops 
sent to settle that precious mess at Bhootan. 
His wife was delicate, and he sent her home 
to his mother. My wife has taken a fancy to her, 
and she comes very often to Holme Chase to see. 
our little girl, I believe." 

" How very much your little girl is improved. 
Sir Mortimer!" Lady Forrester rejoined. "I 
should quite hope in time she will be like other 
people." 

" Do you ? She is an unlucky little creature, 
but I think she has her wits about her." 

And so the wagonette went on its way ; and 
so the people in and about Bichester went on 
theirs also. The news of Miss Amabel Haring- 
ton's accident was talked of and lamented, and 
various editions of the story were current. And 
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every one was sorry, and pitied the Haringtons, 
and said they had been so prosperous that this 
would fall more heavily on them than on some 
others : just, too, as the engagement of Amabel 
to Bertram Fenwick had been announced; it was 
very sad ; women ought not to ride flyaway 
horses ; and Mr. Fenwick was greatly to blame 
for allowing Miss Harington to do it ; how ex- 
cessively wrong it was of him ; and so forth. 

Every one was sorry; but their sorrow did 
not interfere with their ordinary life. Mrs. San- 
derson gave her dinner party at which Amabel 
was to have been present The old lady patient 
of Dr. Harington, who had admired his sister, as 
she rode out of Bichester that day in all her 
pride and beauty, had her little tea and gossip 
with her chosen friends. Mr. Codrington Smith 
stroked his brown beard, as he paused in the 
waltz he was dancing with one of Amabel's 
friends at a ball in the neighbourhood, and said, 
" It was really a frightful thing ; there was not a 
shadow of hope, he heard." and Miss Wilson, 
the milliner, who had been remodelling a dinner 
dress, which poor Amabel was to have worn at 
Mrs. Sanderson's, told her workwoman to put 
away the heap of glistening satin ribbon and 
tulle ; saying, " There is no haste ; the dress 
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will not be wanted this evening, and Miss Beau- 
champ's had better be got on with instead : a 
terrible accident has happened to Miss Haring- 
ton. And not only the dinner dress, but the 
bridal dress," which had been seen floating in the 
distance, " would also perhaps never be wanted ; 
for," Miss Wilson averred, " she will be a cripple, 
if she lives." 

Yes, so it is with all our great griefs and pains. 
There is, no doubt, in most cases, the inner circle 
which vibrates to the touch of our deepest 
anguish ; but the outer world must go on its way, 
as the world of Bichester went on that evening, 
when Amabel Harington lay a shattered wreck 
on the bed which had been made up for her in 
the library, while her mother and sisters sobbed 
and wept around, and one true manly heart 
came almost nigh to breaking. 
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Kathleen heard every now and then a deep sigh 
break from him. Presently he turned round. 

" People say this is all my fault," he said. 
"I believe even Harington himself thinks so. 
You heard what passed that morning, Mrs. Ha- 
rington." 

" Oh, yes, yes ! and so did Anna. Anna 
must know — the groom, too — it was Amabel's 
own doing ; she would insist on riding Hecla." 

" Well," he jsaid, " let them say what they 
will; don't undeceive them, Mrs. Harington. 
God knows I would have died to save her from 
this ! Hecla was sold yesterday ; she fetched a 
stiff price. She had no vice, but she was touchy, 
and too much for her. Fool that I was to let 
her mount her ! I had better have borne any- 
thing ! " 

" Do not reproach yourself," Kathleen said, 
gently. " You were only too kind and too 
yielding." 

" Has she asked for me } has she mentioned 
me } " he faltered out. 

" She is not quite collected yet, you know," 
said Kathleen, evasively ; " and she is to be 
kept very quiet. I am not in the room much ; I 
have to comfort poor Mrs. Harington — she is 
so overwhelmed ; and so they all are." 
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of sorrow : even as, in the hour of her deepest 
extremity, Hagar saw the crystal drops ripple 
up from the sandy plain, and knew that the Lord 
God had given back her boy to life. 

The days and weeks of Amabel's recovery 
dragged heavily and slowly on. The dark 
November weather found her lying in the draw- 
ing-room on a couch made by Sinclair's order, 
and in which she was wheeled from the library 
every morning. A great wave had passed over 
her : and her finely cut features were pinched 
and thin, while the loss of her abundant light 
hair made her look very much older than she 
was, instead of younger, as had been the case 
before the accident 

It would be vain to tell how much Amabel's 
nurses had to bear in her illness and recovery. 
She was moody and constrained, irritable and 
depressed by turns, and firm in her determination 
that she would not see Bertram Fenwick. Day 
after day since she had been removed into the 
drawing-room he had petitioned to be admitted ; 
and day after day Kathleen had to take the same 
message of refusal. 

Kathleen was with her a great deal. Her 
walks to and from Holme Chase were given up, 
and so were the services at All Saints'. A 
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little frequent cough had caught Sinclair's ears 
several times, and he had called her into his 
study one morning before he went out. Then 
the mandate was issued : — 

" You are not to go about in this damp raw 
weather till that cough is gone." 

" I have not much cough," Kathleen pleaded 
"Oh, please, Sinclair, let me go to see little 
Felicia, and to church sometimes." 

"In my carriage, then ; and what do you want 
to go to church for ? " 

" What for ! Oh, it helps me on, and does 
me so much good. Have you ever heard Mr. 
Knighton preach, Sinclair ? " 

" I don't like the man," was the indirect answer. 
" Yes, yes," he continued, " I have heard him 
once ; he hit me pretty hard, and that may be 
one reason I do not frequent All Saints'. Most 
likely it is," he added honestly. " But I must go 
now. Remember, my patients never disobey me." 

He took her hand in his ; surely the long thin 
fingers were even thinner and longer. He looked 
into her dark liquid eyes ; surely they were 
clearer than ever. 

" I will write you a prescription, and leave it 
at Hale's as I drive through Bichester. Kath- 
leen, you will do as I bid you ? " 
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*' Yes," she answered meekly ; "but I don't feel 
ill — if only I could see Edward ! Oh, Sinclair, 
sometimes I think, when the troops get back to 
Agra, I must go to him." 

He shook his head, and was gone. Then 
Kathleen went to sit with Amabel, and tried to 
amuse her. 

This had happened on the second day of 
Amabel's being moved into the drawing-room, 
and now she had been there a fortnight, and still 
poor Bertram was banished. Nothing that ten- 
derness and love could supply were wanting in 
the surroundings of the invalid. She was the 
first thought with her brother, her sisters, and her 
mother ; and in her heart she was grateful, and 
sometimes would hold up her head to kiss them 
all, and thank them for all they did for her. But 
a life of thirty-one years spent in strong health, 
and unmarked by a single giving-up of her own 
will, was a poor preparation for these months 
of weakness and prostration. Then there was 
always pressing within her a fear of the future. 
What if she should never walk again } what if 
that blow to her hip should be a life-long injury.? 
And deeper than all this boding fear, lay the 
conviction that she had brought it all upon her- 
self, and that all the fault was hers. 
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It was a dreary November afternoon. Mrs. 
Harington was taking her usual rest; baby 
lay asleep in Kathleen's arms as she sat by 
Amabel; Anna and Ella had been persuaded 
to go to Holme Chase to spend the day, 
as they both greatly needed rest and variety. 
They were faithfully attached to their sister, 
and this blow had fallen heavily on them. 
Kathleen had thus been left in charge of the 
invalid, and baby had been brought down to 
amuse his auntie. Amabel had been in one of 
her most trying moods : she had been lying very 
still, scarcely moving, and answering all Kath- 
leen said in an absent manner. 

" Is the boy asleep ? " she asked presently. 

" Yes ; I ought to take him up to his bed 



now." 



" Put him there, by me, on the sofa," said 
Amabel ; " I like to have him." 

Her lips quivered, and Kathleen was afraid a 
burst of hysterical tears was at hand. 

" Shall I read ^ " she asked, settling the baby 
in the soft nest by his aunt. 

" No, thanks," was the weary answer. 

"Kathleen," she said after a pause, "has 
Bertram Fenwick been here to-day } " 

" Yes, he comes twice always. He brought 
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you those flowers, you know. He will be here 
again this evening. Oh, Amabel, do see him, 
Amabel." 

" Don't worry me, Kathleen. Anna has been 
teasing me till I can't stand it. I won't see Mr. 
Fenwick. I may be bad and selfish, but I am 
not quite so bad as to want him to burden him- 
self with a lame wife. There, now you know 
why I won't see him." 

" But, Amabel, you grieve him so ; you make 
him miserable. I cannot think how you can. If 
it could have been possible that Edward and I 
should have been in your case, I should have 
wanted to see him the first moment, to comfort 
him and to get comfort myself. People say in 
Bichester, Amabel, that it was wrong of Bertram 
to let you ride Hecla, and yet you know he could 
not help it" 

There was no answer. Poor Amabel turned 
her head away impatiently, and Kathleen, too, 
was silent Presently she said, — 

"No one knows how wretched I am. How 
should they } I wish I had died ! I wish I had 
died ! " 

Kathleen went up to the sofa, and kneeling 
down by it, said, — 

" Amabel, would you like to see Mr. Knighton ^ 
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He has often been to inquire for you, and I think 
you would find it a comfort. I felt very wretched 
and unsettled when I first came here, and that 
first evening I went to All Saints' I shall never 
forget how Mr. Knighton seemed to bring the 
only Help near me." 

" I don't see what you had to make you so 
miserable," said Amabel ; " it will not do to com- 
pare your trouble with mine." 

" Oh, Amabel, you cannot know what I felt. 
Edward was all the world to me ; and when I 
first heard the doctor say I was to come to Eng- 
land, I, too, said to myself that I would rather 
die at last, if I might only stay with him there, 
and not go — perhaps to die away from him. I 
had only thought of Jesus as some One great and 
wise and good, but very far off, and not at all as 
my Saviour and Friend, ever near, ever present 
Now it is so different. I see how I needed to 
be brought to Him^ and I do believe my great 
trouble was the means He chose for this." 

"Oh, I don't understand it," said Amabel, 
wearily. "I know it is all true, but I can't feel 
it. I only feel I wish I had never got upon that 
dreadful horse, and brought myself to this." 

Kathleen hid her face, and was silent ; then 
she said, — 
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" Will you let Mr. Knighton come and see you 
to-morrow ? Will you ? " 

" I do not see the use of it, and I hate to be 
preached to. Lady Vale was offended with me 
yesterday because I could not say I cared for the 
book she read — a little religious tale about some 
one who grew good because she broke her back. 
I know it was not true ; and if it was, I shall 
never be like her." 

The great likeness between the poor invalid 
child at Holme Chase and Amabel struck Kath- 
leen forcibly. It is too true that bodily pain and 
every shade of weary trouble which happens to 
us, will not of itself raise us towards heaven. It 
may be that it brings us to touch the hem of our 
dear Lord's garment, and that so we are healed. 
But, oh, are there not many, many poor stricken 
ones, who, bowed earthward by their sorrow, look 
not to the pitying eye of Him who is lifted up to 
draw all men unto Him ? Rather they hide their 
faces, and seal their ears, and close their hearts ; 
angry at the destruction of their fair hopes and 
broken idols ; angry even as the prophet of old 
who put into words what these say in their hearts, 
" I do well to be angry, even unto death." 

"You always see Bertram, I suppose, when 
he comes, Kathleen } " 
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" Yes, almost every time." 

"Well, say I thank him for caring so much 
about me, and for all he sends me; but, as 
everything is altered now, I don't feel strong 
enough to bear the meeting. When I do, and 
can nerve myself for what I have to say, I will 
send him word by you. And, as to Mr. 
Knighton, I will let him come in, if you will 
promise to stay in the room. Kathleen," she 
added, suddenly, "kiss me." Kathleen needed 
no second bidding. " I am a poor broken-down 
old thing, and very cross to dear mother and 
Anna and Ella, but I don't mean to be. There 
is Lee waking, and I hear mamma's step." 

Kathleen took up the child, and having com- 
fortably placed old Mrs. Harington in a chair 
close to Amabel, rang for Mrs. Porter to bring 
some tea, before she left the room. When Mrs. 
Porter, who had established herself as nurse to 
Amabel, and taxed her brain to make every 
nicety she could think of to tempt her appetite, 
answered the summons of the bell, she said, — 

" Mrs. Fenwick is in the morning-room ; she 
wishes to see Miss Amabel." 

"Oh, no! oh, no!" exclaimed Amabel, ex- 
citedly, "certainly not! stop her, Kathleen, 
stop her ! " 
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"My darling," said her mother, using the 
same tone in which she had spoken to little Lee 
a moment before, "you shall see no one that 
you don't like ; she must not be worried, Porter. 
Kathleen, go to Bessie Fenwick, will you ? " 

Kathleen obeyed ; while Mrs. Porter was 
delighted to carry the baby off to her room, 
and put into each of his hands one of the same 
kind of " innocent biscuits " with which she used 
to indulge his father. 

Mrs. Fenwick*s visit to Sir Reginald Pass- 
more's had been extended through many weeks, 
and this was her first call at Earlswood House 
since the accident Mrs. Fenwick had expanded 
a great deal during this absence of hers. She 
had met a bishop wi^ whom she claimed 
cousinship at Passmore Court, and two or three 
lords and members of parliament, and a baronet 
or two, with their wives and daughters. All 
signs of mourning had vanished from her outward 
woman ; and if she had mourned for " dearest 
Uncle Roger as a father " for two months, such 
mourning was at an end now. 

Kathleen's old reserve crept over her as Mrs. 
Fenwick rose to meet her ; her long train of 
brown silk, of the hue cf the fallen leaves, rust- 
ling as it swept over the carpet. 
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" How do you do, dear Mrs. Harington — dear- 
est Kathleen ? ** — a kiss coming between each 
adjective. " What a terrible thing has happened 
since we parted ! How is poor Amabel ? " 

" She is going on well, thank you," said Kath- 
leen, coldly ; " her appetite and strength are re- 
turning." 

" But her leg is no better, I fear ; she will be 
lame for life, I am shocked to hear." 

" I have never heard it decidedly declared," 
said Kathleen. " Mr. Paget is to see her again in 
a week or two, and give his opinion." 

" Really, what a pity it is when people are so 
ungoverned and self-willed, and what misery it 
entails on others ! You know, Amabel and I 
are about the same age, and played together 
when children ; and I assure you all her life it 
Has been the same. I can't imagine how Bertram 
could be so infatuated ; but he has had his les- 
son, and will, I hope, be more happy in his next 
choice." 

Kathleen felt very angry, and interposed, — 

" I think we who are outside are not fair 
judges of the case at all ; and, as to another 
choice, I believe Mr. Fenwick will abide by the 
one he has made." 

" Well, it is to be hoped not," said Mrs. Fen- 
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wick, in the same unfeeling tone. " His family 
could not see him incurring such a heavy bur- 
den without remonstrance. Your sister-in-law 
will, no doubt, liberate him ; any right-thinking 
woman would have done so before now. You 
are not looking well, my dear," Mrs. Fenwick 
went on ; " not nearly so well as when I went 
away. I expect they put too much upon you 
in this house, and turn you into a sick nurse* 
I really do not think you are fit for it I feel 
almost inclined to write to your husband about 
it" 

" Indeed, I beg you will do no such thing. 
Edward knows everything I do day by day, and 
needs no one to tell him." 

" In spite of all your fears, the Bhootan expe- 
dition has worked round, and with very little 
trouble. I suppose Edward is back in Agra 
again by this time. Henry did not mention him 
in his last letter." 

" Edward is not in Agra yet," said Kathleen, 
in her old stiff manner. 

And then Mrs. Fenwick went on to descant 
on the gloom of the Manor after Passmore 
Court — what delightful people she had met 
there ; and how the dear Bishop had begged 
her to go to the Palace after Christmas. It was 
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so pleasant to be thus greeted by old and tried 
relations and friends. 

" For," she continued, " I feel the dear Bishop 
to be quite a near relation. I was just setting 
out to drive with him and Lady Passmore when 
Aunt Sarah's letter, giving an account of the 
accident, reached me. I was so dreadfully 
shocked, and they were all so kind and sympa- 
thising ; but it was not till Lady Forrester came 
to Passmore that I fully took in the details. 
She told me how dear Bertie was blamed by 
some people for allowing Amabel to ride that 
horse at all ; and then she said how wilful she 
had been about it, and Lady Vale had described 
the scene at the door when the horses came 
round that morning." 

" Lady Vale was not likely to describe what 
she did not see," was Kathleen's reply. " Only 
Anna and myself were present." 

"Well, anyhow, I have heard that Bertram 
allowed Amabel to ride Hecla, because he was 
afraid of a scene before the groom. Now, you 
know, I rode Hecla several times ; but then I 
have a remarkably good seat, and have so much 
tact in managing a horse, whereas poor Amabel 
has never ridden anything but the tamest crea- 
tures. I have no doubt she was jealous when 
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Bertram praised my riding. She is fearfully 
jealous. I do believe jealousy was the root of 
her dislike to you.'* 

It was getting too much for Kathleen's 
patience. 

" Amabel and I are the best friends," Kathleen 
said ; " and every one with the least feeling ought 
to be full of sympathy for her." 

" Oh, of course. How I should like to see 
her, if she is able ! I hear she is in the draw- 
mg-room." 

"Amabel has seen no one yet," said Kath- 
leen, "out of her own family, except Lady 
Vale, and Sinclair wishes her to be kept very 
quiet" 

" Oh, very well. I should be sorry to press 
myself unduly. How is the bambino ? I wish 
I could see his dear mother looking stronger. 
Good-bye, dear. Give my kind love to them 
all. Anna and Ella are out, I think you said ?" 

"Yes," said Kathleen; "they have been 
spending the day at Holme Chase." 

"Oh, I am glad that intimacy continues. 
Lady Forrester did enlarge in the most amusing 
way about Sir Mortimer ! She said, of all the 
contemptible men she ever met, he was the most 
contemptible, and the commercial touch about 
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" Of course, of course," Anna said, " you are 
very kind, and a greaf comfort to us now, Kath- 
leen. Who would have thought that in a time 
of trial and sorrow Edward's wife would have 
been so much help, especially when you first 
came, and stood so apart from us ? " 

Words such as these, and good old Anna's 
honest kiss, were a rich reward to Kathleen for 
much that was trying. Was it not just what 
Edward would like to hear ? After all, if they 
had only cared for her, and endured her at first 
as Edward's wife for his sake, they might at last 
love her for her own. 

That night, when Amabel was settled in bed, 
Kathleen went to her with a bunch of beautiful 
grapes in a basket, half hidden by ferns and 
some delicate hot-house flowers. 

"How lovely!" Amabel said. Who sent 
them ? Give them to me." 

She raised the grapes admiringly, and beneath 
them was a note. The colour came to her face, 
and she said, — 

" Put the candle nearer, that I may see 
better." 

Kathleen obeyed, and saw the thin hand trem- 
ble as Amabel read. Billets-doux and profuse 
expressions of affection were not in Bertram's 
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line. He had no experience in them ; and he 
and Amabel had lived so near each other since 
their engagement, that he had not had occasion 
to write many. Since she had been in the draw- 
ing-room two or three letters had found their 
way to her in baskets of flowers and fruit But 
he had not written before he thought she would 
be allowed to read what he said for herself. The 
bare idea of Anna or Ella, or even Kathleen, being 
the medium, was dreadful to Bertram. This 
note, however, was much longer than those which 
had preceded it, and Amabel, whose eyes and 
head were yet not very strong, was some time in 
getting through it Then she turned the page, 
and began it all over again. At last she folded 
the note, and put it back in its envelope. 

" He says nothing could change him ; he 
says ^" 

She broke down, and Kathleen thought no 
more was coming. She arranged the flowers 
on the table near her, and put the grapes in a 
little glass dish, with some of the fern-leaves 
over them ; then she was going to take leave of 
Amabel for the night, when she put her arm out, 
and, as Kathleen bent down towards her, drew 
her close. 

" He is too good for me ; he always was : tell 
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him that when Mr. Paget has been again, I will 
see him, but I think it will be to say good-bye ; 
tell him so, Kathleen, and that he is too good 
for me ! " 

Kathleen whispered no false and flattering 
assurance to the contrary, as Anna or Ella might 
have done, but she said, — 

" I will tell him. I know just what you feel 
I have so often thought I was not worthy to be 
Edward's wife." 

Oh, true and loving hearts that are separated 
as Edward's and Kathleen Harington's were — 
oh, husband and wife between whom no cloud has 
ever come, whose lips have never exchanged a 
hard unkind word, whose allegiance and trust in 
each other are strengthened by absence, and in 
that absence have only to look back on an inter- 
change of thought and affection which was per- 
fect and complete — bear bravely on, and be 
thankful ! your trial is light compared to that 
felt in many a home, where a great wall of in- 
difference and mistrust rises up between the two 
who have chosen to walk together in the daily 
paths of life — who have pledged themselves 
before God to love and to cherish till death parts 
them, and yet are as strangers to each other, 
and day by day, week by week, year by year. 
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let worthless and paltry grievances grow and 
magnify, till they become serious and important 

Habitual disregard to each others comfort, 
the want of courtesy, and " sweet observances," 
which are not idle, but the fruit of a noble nature 
and a noble mind — ^how these things lead on to 
bitter words, and disunions, and disagreements, 
which mar the happiness of many a home, and 
too often end by destroying it altogether ! 

As I write the story of Kathleen Harington's 
married life, and bring it onward to its close, I 
Icnow that for her these sad details can never 
exist I know that to the end she is trusting, 
trusted, and most dear ; and that no dark cloud 
shall dim the brightness of the love which is given 
and received by " Edward's wife." 
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'A hen l"r H^':nv:r?n, meeting Kathleen as he 
CT'-'^Jsoi :he Zdil z*:: tae iiaing-rooni. said, — 

■* Y-^u hii'/e be^n a ver\" subrnissh"e patient. I 
'Jirill rake vl u fj Hclme Chase to-<iav, if vou like " 

" Oh, thanks»'' she said eamestiy. '* At what 
time?" 

" The carnage will be round at ten. Can you 
be ready ? " 

" Oh, y^s ; and may baby come too ? " 

" If you will keep him quiet," he replied, with 
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a smile. " I must still protest against baby-talk 
from Janet." 

" I know," she answered, laughing. " I will 
take care." 

They went into the room together, and found 
Anna preparing Amabel's breakfast, while Ella 
made tea and coffee, and attended to her mother. 

" Has Amabel had a good night ? " Sinclair 
asked, as he nodded his " Good morning." 

" Not a very good one, I am afraid," said old 
Mrs. Harington. " She is so full of the doctor's 
visit to-morrow. Sinclair, my dear, what do 
you think will be Paget's opinion } " 

"I really cannot say," Dr. Harington an- 
swered shortly. 

" Paget is not infallible," said Ella. " I shall 
not pin my faith to his sleeve. I would just 
as soon believe in Sinclair." 

"Then you show your ignorance," said Dr. 
Harington. " Experience is everything ; and 
these great London surgeons have a wide field, 
if you concede then> nothing more. As the op- 
portunity is thus offered of one of the first, if not 
the first, surgical opinion in the United Kingdom, 
I should think it wrong to neglect it. Paget is 
on his way to Norwich, and must pass through 
Bichester. Thus we catch him on the wing." 
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" What will his fee be?" asked Ella, curiously. 

" That is my concern," answered Dr. Haring- 
ton, speaking again in his curtest manner. And 
there was no questioning after this. 

After a month or three weeks' imprisonment 
to the house, Kathleen felt like a bird out of a 
cage, as she went swiftly along in Dr. Haring- 
ton*s carriage, on this bright winter morning. It 
was so pleasant, too, to feel sure of a welcome 
at Holme Chase; but she was scarcely prepared 
for little Felicia's rapturous greeting. So 
tightly were the little arms wound round her 
neck, that Kathleen had to beg for mercy. Sir 
Mortimer was away from home, and the house 
clear of guests, and Kathleen had a very happy 
day ; while little Lee crept about on the floor of 
Felicia's room, and was supremely contented 
with the toys which she kept in a cupboard for 
him, and which had not been produced for some 
weeks. Then Kathleen had a long quiet talk with 
Lady Vale in her own room ; and it was such a 
comfort to her to tell her about Amabel, and the 
hope she had that she would be softened and 
more gentle when she again came out into life. 
" I think," Kathleen said, " a great deal that 
Mr. Knighton has said to her has taken effect, 
though she will not talk much about it. Was it 
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not a triumph, my getting her to say she would 
see him ? " 

Lady Vale smiled. 

" You have had many laurels of the same 
kind. Felicia says she can do what you wish 
without what she calls any of her ' big battles/ 
poor child ! " 

" She is so much improved," Kathleen said, 
warmly. " Even nurse admits it ; and, do you 
know, I am so struck with the increased power 
she seems to have in moving! and her eyes have 
lost that sad miserable expression." 

" I thank God that it is so, and take courage," 
was Lady Vale's answer. " But I wanted to ask 
you if you felt as strong as you did." 

Kathleen's cheek was flushed at this question, 
and Lady Vale pressed it again before she an- 
swered. 

"I do not feel ill. I have a cough, and I do 
not sleep so well as I did, and I have a sort of 
hungry longing for Edward that never stops. I 
have missed the All Saints' services and Mr. 
Knighton's words, which always seemed just 
meant for me. Then I cannot help being sorry 
for them all at Earlswood. I see how full of 
hope they are about Amabel, and I feel almost 
sure Mr. Paget's opinion will be that she will 
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never walk about like other people agaia. I 
notice that one leg is entirely useless, and I am 
certain she does not feel any sensation in it" 

"Do you think she will see Mr. Fenwickwhen 
Paget*s opinion is known ? " 

" She has almost promised she will do so; but 
she is very strange, and I cannot understand her." 

" She has a hard lesson to learn, a very hard 
lesson ; but we must judge her gently." 

" Yes, oh, yes ! " said Kathleen, " I feel that 
Lady Vale," she began again, after a pause, "you 
have always been so kind and good to me. I 
think I must tell you what I have kept back 
from every one else — that sometimes when I 
cough, I see a little blood on my handkerchief. 
It is not much," seeing Lady Vale's face express 
the fear she felt, " it is not much — not anything 
like what I had after baby was bom, and Edward 
was so frightened, and the doctor at Agra said 
I must come to England. But still, since the 
time of Amabel's accident I Jiave had it. You 
remember how out of breath I was, and how long 
it was before I could recover myself Well, in 
all the agitation and distress of that time, I did 
not like to talk about myself; but that very 
night I coughed, and saw it for the first time 
since I left Agra." 
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" Have you not told Dr. Harington ? " 

" No ; you know it is not from my lungs — so 
the Agra doctors both said — and I am so afraid 
of Edward knowing it, and being miserable 
about me." 

" I think, dear child," said Lady Vale, " you 
must tell Dr. Harington ; he ought to know." 

" He examined my lungs not very long ago^ 
just before AmabeFs accident — and he did not 
say anything except that I was not to be out 
late at night, and not to flurry myself. Sinclair 
is very kind to me. He is coming round this 
way to call for me this afternoon, and I think I 
ought to be getting ready." 

" Tell him, as you drive home, what you have 
told me," said Lady Vale \^ " I think you ought 
to do so." 

" I don't quite like to tell Sinclair," she said, 
" because I am not ill ; and now this Bhootan 
expedition is nearly over, Edward will certainly 
be home next June. He can get leave then ; 
and when he comes, it will be time enough. 
'Only six months,' I say now, and when we 
parted it was eighteen months. I have been so 
helped along, and j^ou were the beginning of my 
finding the only Help." 

Lady Vale never forgot the look with which 
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this was said, nor the fervent kiss which followed 
it " Remember to tell Dr. Harington what you 
have told me," were almost her last words to 
Kathleen. 

At ten o'clock the next morning Dr. Haring- 
ton's carriage went to the station to meet Mr. 
Paget, and before noon the great consultation, 
upon which so much seemed to depend, was 
over, and Bertram Fenwick heard his opinion. 
Amabel was to try moving about on crutches 
now, and to lie flat only when her back felt tired ; 
she was to have the limb which was yet so stiff 
and useless rubbed a great deal ; or, in the 
doctor's words, "it was to be subjected to a 
great deal of friction." 

" And at last," Bertram asked, " at last she 
will recover.^" 

The great London authority hesitated. 

" Well, in cases like this, the most unlooked- 
for results do continually set all preconceived 
opinions at defiance. To be candid, I think en- 
tire recovery doubtful, though I see more to hope 
than to fear." 

This was all. Dr. Harington and the London 
surgeon exchanged compliments ; and after a 
luncheon served in Mrs. Porter's best style, the 
carriage rolled away again to the Bichester sta- 
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tion, with the two doctors leaning hack in it, 
and chatting on various tojucs of mutual interest 
Bertram watched it disappear down the road, 
and then turned back again to Earkwood House. 
Mrs. Harington and Anna were seated over the 
debris of the luncheon, and EUa and Kathleen 
were absent. 

'' I think we may be encouraged by Mr. Paget*s 
report," poor Mrs. Harington began in a falter- 
ing tone. 

" Yes, indeed," said Anna ; " I never foreboded 
such evil as some people did." 

And then Ella came into the room, and that 
repetition and echoing of each other's sentiments 
began, which was the Harington mode of find- 
ing comfort in perplexity, and a vent to every 
emotion, small or great, and was one of the cha- 
racteristics of the family. What others thought, 
Anna and Ella said, and thus their words were 
numerous when their thoughts were busy, 

" The dear child seems relieved and happier, 
I think," Anna said. 

" Oh yes, relieved from a heavy load, and cer- 
tainly happier," said Ella. " Do take some more 
claret, Bertram." 

"Yes, pray, Bertram, make yourself at home." 

But Bertram could neither eat, drink, nor talk; 
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and, pushing back his chair with little ceremony, 
was on the point of taking leave, when Kathleen 
came in. 

"Amabel would like to see you now," she 
said. "She is in the drawing-room, and is 
quite ready." 

Poor Bertram bit his lip, and, with a great 
effort, seemed to brace himself for what was 
before him. 

"Do not delay," Kathleen said, "please; she 
is quite ready." Anna and Ella were following, 
when Kathleeen added, "He knows the way; 
let us leave him now." 

" My dear Kathleen, as if we wanted telling 
what was best to do ! " exclaimed Ella ; and 
Mrs. Harington said, "I hope, my dears, dear 
Amabel has had plenty to support her for this 
interview ; it is a trying day for her, dear, dear 
child." 

Mrs. Harington did not over-estimate the strain 
upon Amabel. To an intensely vain woman, 
who had entrenched herself for so long under 
the panoply of her personal attractions, and 
whose love hitherto had only been a sort of 
flattered and pleased response made to the 
honest heart of one who could see no fault in 
her, this interview must needs be a great trial. 
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There never had been a moment in Amabel's 
life when she had so forgotten self as to throw 
herself wholly into the feelings of another. 
She had been pleased with the idea of Bertram's 
long devotion and unquestioning faith in her; 
she had felt flattered by his honest admiration 
and desire to give her all she wished for as mis- 
tress of the old Manor ; and it was undoubtedly 
most bitter for her to meet the man who had 
loved her so well now that she was but a wreck 
of her old self; for, in spite of Paget's opinion, 
in spite of Anna's and Ella's and her fond 
mother's assurance to the contrary, she could 
only repeat to herself, " Lame for life, lame for 
life ! " 

When last she had seen Bertram, she had 
been at the summit of her triumph. Many 
admiring eyes were upon her as she rode that 
beautiful horse through Bichester, and was 
proud to show how well she could ride it And 
now Bertram was to see her once bright colour 
faded from her thin cheeks, traces of pain on 
her brow and round her lips — to look at her as 
gathering in the harvest she had sown of wilful 
rashness and obstinate determination to assert 
herself over the loyal nature which was only too 
tender and too true to her. 
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Bertram stood hesitating at the door some 
minutes before he turned the handle ; the long- 
desired moment had come, and now he was almost 
ready to shrink from it At last a step in the 
hall expedited his movements. Amabel's sisters 
would be down upon him, and that would be 
worse than anything. So he opened the door, 
and shut it behind him with a quick bang, and 
then two or three giant strides took him to the 
sofa where Amabel lay. 

He took the hand she held out to him for a 
moment in his, and, as his honest pitying eyes 
were fixed on her, telling the whole tale of love 
and sorrow to see her so prostrate, — a love and 
sorrow so plainly written on his face, that words 
were needless to express it, — Amabel's prepared 
speech, which she had rehearsed so often, died 
away from her lips, and, instead, there was the 
cry of an oppressed heart, speaking out that 
which had haunted her throughout her long 
months of suffering. 

" Oh, Bertram ! forgive me, forgive me ! It 
was my fault — only mine. I brought it all upon 
myself, and upon you." 

Poor Bertram knelt down by her, and covered 
her hand with kisses. " Hush, Amabel, my dar 
ling ; do not reproach yourself — pray don't 
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" I only sent for you to tell you that you must 
forget me now. You have had a sad reward for 
all your love ; but, Bertram, there are so many 
better wives for you than I could ever have 
been." 

Times were changed indeed if Amabel Ha 
rington could speak thus humbly of herself. 
Bertram tried to stop her, but she went on, — 

" You must try to forget me, and not be too 
sorry when you hear I am lame and helpless. I 
did think at first I would have died rather than 
be brought to this ; but now I have a gleam 
of hope — hope that I may be of some use in the 
world, though I am lame ; more use," she added, 
sadly, " than I was when I was well and strong. 
I am rather tired to-day, so you must not stay. 
It makes it harder to bear, the longer you kneel 
there, Bertram." 

Bertram had hidden his face, still holding her 
hand tight in his, and his forehead was pressed 
upon it There was a minute's silence, and then 
he said in a firm voice, — 

" Look here, Amabel, I cannot lose you ; you 
promised to be my wife and I hold you bound ; 
you shall be of use to me, dear — to me. I could 
not live without you ! " 

" It is pity and your generous nature which 

14 
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makes you say so," she whispered faintly. " I 
will not, cannot, burden you, Bertram, with a 
lame wife." 

" No other wife will I ever take," he said, 
solemnly. " I will take such care of you," he went 
on, as if his point were gained. " It will be my 
greatest pleasure that you should depend on me 
for everything — that is, till you are quite well and 
strong again, as you will be one day, please God." 

Tears forced themselves from Amabel's eyes ; 
and then, hiding her face helplessly on Bertram's 
shoulder, she made no more resistance, but 
said, — 

" Oh, Bertram, you are too good, too good for 
me ! I am not worthy " 

And so the compact was sealed between them ; 
and by hard discipline, this proud and wayward 
nature was subdued and softened, and the great- 
est happiness Amabel had ever known had sprung 
out of what had seemed at first the greatest 
misery of her life. The blow had been struck 
at the very root of the idol self, and the sweet 
flowers which blossom in the pathway of those 
who live not for themselves but for another, 
were now to shed their fragrance for the first 
time over poor Amabel's life. 

" It is all right, Kathleen," she said, when 
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Kathleen came to kiss her, after her sisters 
and her mother had bent over her with their joy- 
ful congratulations. " To-morrow he is coming 
to see me try to walk. Sinclair is to get some 
crutches for me, and Bertram will help me. It 
is getting dusk now. I think I shall go to sleep. 
I feel so happy, Kathleen ! Don't go away ; sit 
down close to me, and read me to sleep." 

Kathleen did as she wished, and read till 
AmabeFs regular breathing told her she was 
asleep. Then she sat, quiet and still, looking 
out on the garden, where all things lay in their 
winter's sleep ; the beds bare, where the yellow 
crocuses and snowdrops lay hid in the rich brown 
mould ; the leafless acacia-tree waving its naked 
branches in the wind, which came in fitful gusts, 
and moaned as it died away across the fields and 
woods opposite Earlswood. 

Long did Kathleen sit thus, afraid to move 
lest she should disturb the sleeper, and yet feel- 
ing the gathering twilight and quiet strangely 
oppressive. A cold shadow seemed to brood 
over her. The fire was low, and a gentle patter 
against the windows told her that rain was begin- 
ning to fall. At length she heard a quick step 
on the gravel, and it sounded like Bertram 
Fenwick's, she thought The hall-door opened. 
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and Kathleen heard the steps pass to Sinclair's 
study. " What can bring him back," she thought, 
" so soon ? I heard no carriage ; or perhaps it 
might be Sinclair himself." 

Just then Mrs. Porter entered the drawing- 
room softly, with AmabeFs afternoon tea in her 
hand. Kathleen held up her finger. 

" Do not disturb her," she said gently ; " she 
was quite worn out. Mrs. Porter, who went 
into Dr. Harington's study just now.?" 

" I can't say, I am sure, Mrs. Edward. But, 
dear heart, how cold you look ! Do go and get 
a good cup of tea by the nursery-fire. That 
baby is laughing and playing there with Janet 
like anything. I'll stay here till Miss Amabel 
wakes. Now do go." 

Kathleen obeyed, and gently left the room. 
Something impelled her to go down the passage 
to Sinclair's study. " If he is there," she said 
to herself, " I may as well tell him about my 
cough." So she knocked at the door; and, to 
her astonishment, Bertram Fenwick's voice an- 
swered, — 

" Come in ! " 

" Oh, I thought it might be Sinclair come 
home early," she said. "I have been sitting with 
Amabel since you left her, and she has fallen 
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into a quiet sleep. I am so very, very glad for 
you," she added, holding out her hand. 

" Thanks," he said ; " I knew you would be." 
But she thought his manner was preoccupied and 
strange. " I am waiting here to see Dr. Ha- 
rington," he said, nervously twisting a paper he 
held in his hand. " I wonder if it will be long 
before he comes." 

That is quite uncertain," Kathleen said. 
Sometimes he is here early, but often only just 
in time to dress for dinner. It is scarcely five 
o'clock." But even as she spoke the carriage- 
wheels were heard, and presently Sinclair's step 
approached. 

" He will want to tell him all about Amabel," 
Kathleen thought ; and she left the study 
before Sinclair had time to reach it, and was 
upstairs before the door had closed on him and 
Bertram Fenwick. 

" Oh, baby darling," she said, as she sat down 
on the rug before the fire, and dismissed Janet 
to her tea — " Oh, baby, come and kiss me ! I feel 
as if I wanted a little heart-warming. That is 
right, baby, hug poor mother close," as little 
Lee wound his arms round her neck, and made 
a sweet loving coo, pressing his soft cheek 
against Kathleen. "Baby, baby! every one is 
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happier in the house to-day than they have been 
for a long time. Every one but me ; for, some- 
how, 1 feci very sad, baby. It is very naughty 
of mamma, baby; but now Mr. Fenwick and 
Aunt Amabel are so happy, I feel as if I wanted 
ixijvi home. Oh, papa, papa ! " she repeated, 
and the sound of her own voice as she uttered 
iho words almost startled her. "Oh, Edward, 
will it be long } Can it be long ? I want you so 
much, so muck" 

Bab\* looked up wonderingly as his mother 
six>kc so passionately, and his rosy lip quivered, 
and he began to cry. This recalled Kathleen to 
the present. She rose and walked briskly up 
and down with the cliild, letting him play with 
her earrings, turning her head quickly, as he 
caught first one and tlien the other, and smiling 
as he smiled, and sent forth his little silvery 
laugh, and was soon all sunshine and glee again. 

** I must be patient, baby, and then, when the 
June roses come, my baby, we will go out and 
meet papa — please God. It is all in His hands. 
He will not forget us, baby, baby." 

So Kathleen poured out her heart to her silent 
comforter, as many another mother has done,^nd 
as many another mother will do till the end of 
time. There is something in the voiceless love 
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of babies which makes them such safe and sweet 
depositaries for our hopes and fears, our griefs 
and troubles.. They bring no cold advice, no 
formal word of sympathy, no dry exhortation to 
be submissive and patient if we are sorrowful, or 
to temper our jpy with wisdom if we are glad. 
Their love knows no expression beyond that of 
soft kisses and loving glances from pure eyes, 
where as yet no earthly shadows lie. They will 
not break our confidence, or tell to other ears all 
we have whispered to theirs. Sorely tried mothers 
bending under the weight of daily burdens, sad- 
hearted wives for whom the love of youth seems 
to have waxed cold, will they not bear testimony 
to the comfort brought to them by little babies 
— brought perhaps in some unexplained mys- 
terious way, on snowy pinions, from the Face of 
our Father in heaven, in whose presence — for 
so spake, neither prophet nor seer, neither apostle 
nor martyr, but Jesus Himself — the children's 
angels do always stand rejoicing i 

While Kathleen and her child thus held their 
sweet communion, Dr. Harington and Bertram 
Fenwick stood together in the study. Grave 
and anxious was the expression on both faces, 
and every now and then Dr. Harington took a 
rapid stride up and down the room, and then. 
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came to a pause again by the chimney-piece, 
against which Bertram Fenwick leaned 

" Let me read it again," Dr. Harington said 
at last. 

His own fair and fresh copy of the Times lay 
on the table, but Sinclair held out his hand for 
the crumpled sheet which Bertram still grasped. 

" If it is true — if it is true," Sinclair said, 
"how is it that your cousin Henry Fenwick 
has not written } He would surely have known ; 
and if he knew, would as surely have thought 
of us — of her." 

" The mail, you know, will not be delivered 
till to-morrow or the next day. There may yet 
be a letter," was Bertram's answer. 

And then he looked over Doctor Harington's 
shoulder, and read, as if for the first time, 
instead of for the fiftieth that afternoon : — 

" The return of the troops from Bhootan has 
been saddened by the loss of several officers and 
men. The cholera attacked the regiment with 
great severity when within a few days' march of 
Agra. We regret to report the death of Captain 
E. L. Harington and Ensign Salsbury,of the — th, 
as well as several privates, whose names are not 
given. Also, of Sergeant-Major Smith and Dr. 
Bushbic, surgeon, of the Engineers." 
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Again Dr. Harington gave up the paper, and 
began his restless pacing of the study-floor. He 
refused to believe the statement made in those 
short concise terms. It could not be true. His 
bright young brother cut down in the flower of 
his age, and only the bare fact to tell her — that 
loving tender girl — whose heart was so bound up 
in Edward, whose life of late had been one great 
hungry longing to see him again. Could it be 
possible that Edward's wife was now henceforth 
to be Edward's widow ? Then his mother's grief — 
such a cup of bitterness for her also to drink! — 
whose darling and idol Edward had ever been ! 
Then his sisters, the elder ones, mingling in their 
love for Edward something that was maternal 
in its character — what would be their grief ? 
And thus musing, Dr. Harington told hjmself 
that Edward's loss would be a heavy one to him 
also. The boy who had been scarcely more than 
a child when their father died, and had come to 
him with many stories of schoolboy scrapes and 
troubles, to die in a strange land, not falling in 
battle, sword in hand, fighting as a hero to the 
last, but dying of that fearful pestilence, all the 
agony and all the sudden pangs of which Dr. 
Harington knew so well. 

At length he laid his hand on Bertram's arm. 
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" Look here, Bertram. We will wait for the 
mail before we utter a word of this." 

" All Bichester will know it this evening," said 
Bertram. " It would be worse if by any chance 
the report reached her — reached any of them— 
without preparation." 

" I know it ; but, if there is any mistake, think 
of the misery we should needlessly inflict In- 
deed, the effect on Kathleen might be most 
serious : she is very far from well, or in a satis- 
factory state : a sudden shock might be dan- 
gerous." 

"It is very strange," said Bertram, after a 
pause, *' that Henry Fenwick has not written, 
or even sent us a telegram. Shall I telegraph 
to him } I will do so at once — to-night." 

" He may be absent on circuit," said Dr. Ha- 
rington. " We forget here, in this little country, 
how big India is. We talk of the whole penin- 
sula as if it were no larger than Great Britain. 
I think it is very likely Henry Fenwick is not 
at Agra at all." 

" Bessie will know ; I will ask her. She 
doesn't hear from him by every mail, but still she 
would know something of Henry's movements." 

" Whatever you do," Dr. Harington said, 
" be careful to keep the nev/s from this house^ 
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there's a good fellow, till something definite is 
known ; and, if the worst comes, we must pray 
God to help us to break it to her and to them 
all. You are very kind, Bertram," he added, as 
he shook his hand. 

"Your interests are mine," said Bertram. " I 
saw Amabel to-day, and she gave herself to me 
for the second time. I suppose I need not ask 
your sanction. I wish to marry her as soon as 
you think her well and strong enough. I will do 
my best for her, God knows." 

" You are a fine fellow, Bertram," Dr. Haring- 
ton said ; " I wish there were more like you. It is 
a cold, hard world in which we live : every one 
for himself, and nothing but jealousies and rival- 
ries ; and, after all, it is gone like a shot, and 
we are old men before we forget we have been 
boys : or we are cut down in our prime, like " 

Dr. Harington did not finish the sentence, and 
Bertram left him. 

In the drawing-room of the old Manor Ber- 
tram found two or three people gathered round 
Mrs. Fenwick, sipping their afternoon tea, and 
talking the small idle talk which is common on 
such occasions. A little apart was Aunt Sarah, 
sitting upright on one of the old-fashioned 
chairs, her needles glancing in the light of the 
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fire and that of two or three wax-candles scat- 
tered about the room. When Bertram came in, 
there was a sudden pause in the conversation, 
and Bessie Fenwick said, — 

"Mrs. Vernon, dear Bertie, and the Miss 
Anchesters — you know them, I think } " 

Bertram went through the ceremony of hand 
shaking, as he was bound to do in his own house, 
but heartily wished Mrs. Vernon and her nieces 
were anywhere else. He was obliged to submit to 
be drawn into the conversation, and to bear some 
cross-examination about Amabel. 

" How is the poor thing.?" Mrs. Vernon asked; 
" for I suppose," with a smile, " it is coming to 
head-quarters to inquire of you. I trust that 
Ferguson's opinion has been favourable." 

" It was Mr. Paget who saw Amabel," Bessie 
Fenwick interposed. "Yes, I believe the opi- 
nion is, on the whole, favourable ; is it not, dear 
Bertie } " 

Bertram grunted a reply, and stood awkwardly 
in the middle of the group of ladies. 

" There will always be a little lameness left, I 
fear, however," continued Mrs. Fenwick. 

It was torture to Bertram to hear the subject 
thus discussed, and he moved uneasily one foot 
over the other as he leaned against the side of 
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one of the old black-and-gold cabinets. Mrs. 
Vernon was dressed in the height of the fashion, 
and her nieces' hair was tied up in bundles 
in the most approved way, and was frizzed 
so low on their foreheads that they had no 
chance of looking anything but silly, were they 
ever , so wise ; but they had no pretensions to 
wisdom, and moreover, were not particularly well 
bred. One of the Miss Anchesters exclaimed, — 

" How horrid to be lame, and never to dance 
again ! I think I should die if I thought I could 
never have another waltz, though I dare say you 
can't understand that, Mr. Fenwick ? " 

Again Bertram's answer was not very definite, 
and Miss Anchester went on, — 

" What a splendid ball there might be in this 
house! The rooms are all on one floor, and such 
a good shape." 

" Ah, I dare say, dear," said Mrs. Vernon, "we 
shall see a ball here some day, and I am sure Mr. 
Fenwick will send us cards." 

"I am not so sure about it," was Miss Anches- 
ter's rejoinder. " Mr. Fenwick despises all the 
frivolities of life, and looks down upon people 
like me, who honestly say I love a ball, as some- 
thing too contemptible ! " 

Miss Anchester had been one of the young 
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ladies whose hopes had been set in the direction 
of the old Manor, and who was a little spiteful 
in consequence. 

Not a word of deprecation was extracted from 
Bertram ; only in his heart he was saying, " When 
will these chattering women clear off? It's 
enough to drive one mad to hear their nonsense 
while such a grave matter is pressing." 

" At last Mrs. Vernon rang for her carriage, 
and Mrs. Fenwick took an affectionate leave of 
her guests — so affectionate that Aunt Sarah 
shook her head a moment after, when Bessie 
sank into a chair with a prolonged yawn, and 
said, as Bertram returned from seeing the party 
to the carriage, — 

" There ! I have been civil to them ; but they 
arc frightfully tiresome and second-rate, and 
have stayed such an age. Dear Aunt Sarah is 
quite tired of them, I know." 

"And you too, Bessie, it seems, now," said 
Bertram, "though you were so gushing five 
minutes ago." 

Bessie's face clouded. 

" One must be civil, Bertie ; I wish I could 
teach you that." 

" Thanks," he answered ; then, fearing to put 
the question too abruptly, he asked, "Where 
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will Henry keep his Christmas ? for Christmas 
will soon be on us now." 

" Henry ! What makes you so tenderly soli- 
citous about him ? " Mrs. Fenwick said. " I 
suppose he will be back at Agra by that time ; 
just now he is trying cases up the country." 

"Do you know that he is V 

" He did not write last mail ; I shall hear by 
the next, I dare say ; but at this time of year 
he or the senior judge is generally away. By 
the bye, I suppose Captain Harington will soon 
be back from Bhootan. It is rather provoking, 
I should think, that they have won no laurels by 
that expedition." 

Bertram made no rejoinder, but stalked out 
of the room, and then to the stable, whence he 
was soon riding towards Bichester, on Cherry's 
back. " I will send tlje telegram, nevertheless. 
Perhaps I shall get some answer ; it is an even 
chance if there is a letter or not to-morrow. 
How shall I word it?" And musing on this, 
he reached the telegraph office, where he soon 
wrote down his short inquiry, on the answer to 
which so much might hang. What would the 
tidings be ? 

"When may I expect an answer to this .^" he 
asked of the clerk. 
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The clerk hesitated. Then Bertram said, — 
** I sent a message to Agra in April, but no 

answer w^as necessary ; in this case it is." 

"Within a week," the clerk replied at last; 

** if the jxirty lose no time, that is, in returning 



an answer." 



And then Bertram rode back again to Earls- 
wood Manor. 



CHAPTER X. 

"THY HAND IS HEAVY UPON ME." 

" Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break." 

Shakespeare. 

Dr. Harington found the next day, when he 
went his round of visits in Bichester, that Ber- 
tram Fenwick was right. The paragraph in the 
Times had spread the news of Edward's death, 
which was accepted by the world at large with 
various expressions of sympathy and dismay, 
though he himself refused altogether to believe 
as true what he so earnestly hoped might yet 
prove to be false. 

When he met Lady Vale at the Children's 
Hospital, he confided to her all his fears and 
anxieties. Lady Vale had not read the Times on 
the preyious evening, and Sir Mortimer was away 
from home, thus she was quite unconscious of the 
cloud which was hanging over one she so dearly 

IS 
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loved. But when Dr. Harington asked hertocome 
with him into the matron's room at the Hospital, 
and she saw his stem perplexed face, she guessed 
something was wrong, and immediately thought 
he had heard from Kathleen of the symptom of 
which she had told her a day or two before, and 
was going to confide to her how serious he thought 
her case. 

" If this terrible report is confirmed," Lady 
Vale said at length, " I think you will be sorry 
that the blow should fall on her, on dear Kath- 
leen, without any preparation." 

" On the other hand," said Dr. Harington, " if 
it is altogether false, how much I should regret 
having given her and my poor mother so much 
needless grief!" 

Lady Vale was silent. Presently she said, — 

" The name is given, you say, in full, and spelt 
rightly, with one rV 

" Yes, with one r\ it stands, Capt. E. L. Ha- 
rington." 

" It is very difficult to know what is best to 
do ; and the post this morning brought no 
letters } " 

" No letters : but there is the second delivery, 
and there is still a chance of the letters to-mor- 
row. Bertram Fenwick, too, has telegraphed to 
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his cousin. At any rate, we shall have some 
certainty in a week." 

Lady Vale was still unsatisfied. 

" You will not be able to keep back this report 
(I pray God it is only a report) from Edward's 
wife for a whole week ; it will emerge in some 
way or other, and then " 

But Dr. Harington answered Lady Vale more 
shortly than was his wont, — 

" I am on my guard. Bertram Fenwick will 
be on the watch too. I am quite determined 
not to risk disturbing them all for nothing — at 
least while there is a doubt of the truth." 

" I will call at Earlswood on my way home," 
Lady Vale said. " I am so sorry for you," she 
added, as Dr. Harington left her in her carriage. 

" I know you are," he replied earnestly, and 
then he turned back into the Hospital 

Lady Vale had some shopping to get through 
in Bichester, and she did not reach Earlswood 
till nearly luncheon-time. When she entered 
the house, she heard all the sisters* voices in the 
drawing-room, and found them discussing the 
merits of the crutches, which Bertram was exa- 
mining, while Amabel lay on the sofa, looking on 
with a bright colour on her face, and her eyes 
happier in their expression than they had been 
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for many a day. Behind Amabers sofa stood 
Kathleen, with her child in her arms, saying 
nothing in the general chatter, but looking on 
with her sweet, serious, dark eyes, and a smile 
on her lips. 

Little Lee was in a quiescent mood, and sat 
gravely surveying his aunts, one small hand 
firmly clasping his mother's neck. Involuntarily 
Lady Vale thought of the dark-eyed Madonna in 
the Dresden Gallery, and was struck afresh with 
the delicacy of Kathleen's appearance, and the 
wistful far-away look in her eyes, which seemed 
to see what was present, and yet to be looking 
beyond to something which others saw not. 

Lady Vale was warmly welcomed, and Ama- 
bel said, — 

"I am going to make my first attempt at 
walking to-day, but it is thought the crutches 
are too short for my lanky figure. I feel as if I 
had stretched out some feet since I have been 
lying here." 

" You were always very tall, my dear," said 
her mother, who sat in her arm-chair quietly 
knitting, " but not too tall." 

" No, not a bit too tall, was she, Bertram t " 
Ella echoed. " Now Lady Vale will stay to 
luncheon, I am sure. It is just half-past one." 
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" Thanks ; not to-day, I think," Lady Vale 
said. " I have been out all the morning, and 
Felicia will not like an unexplained absence. 
Let me have baby for a moment," taking him 
from Kathleen's arms. " Come, baby ; mamma 
looks tired." 

" Now, is it not odd that Kathleen will drag 
about this heavy boy, as she does } " Ella said. 
" I dare say you wonder, Lady Vale, we do not 
nurse him more, but Kathleen will not let us ; 
and as to Janet Gaze, she is a mere cipher." 

" Yes, a mere cipher," repeated Anna ; while 
Kathleen said quietly, — 

"Baby does not want any one to nurse him 
much, and he likes creeping about the carpet 
best Look at him!" she exclaimed, as the 
baby slid from Lady Vale's lap, and crept over to 
his grandmamma, to possess himself of her ball 
of worsted. 

Mrs. Harington allowed him to run riot with 
it, and preferred breaking off in the middle of 
her stocking-heel, that baby might not be 
disappointed. 

Bertram was more than usually silent ; he was 
wondering if Lady Vale k;iew the secret which 
was pressing upon him. After a few kind words 
of congratulation to Amabel, Lady Vale said 
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good-bye. Something impelled her to turn back, 
as she was leaving the room, and kiss Kathleen. 

" It was the day for the mail," Kathleen said, 
" and there was no letter." 

She spoke in a low voice, and the reply was 
equally low, — 

I hope there may be one to-morrow." 
Perhaps," Kathleen answered, and that was 
all. 

Bertram looked cautiously round to assure 
himself that old Peter was out of hearing, when 
he and Lady Vale reached the carriage. 

" You know all about it ? " he asked. 

" Yes ; and I fear the possibility of keeping 
them in ignorance for a whole week." 

" So do I," he said, as he bowed his head when 
they parted : " but Dr. Harington thinks it best ; 
and, you know, no one ever disputes his authority 
here. It will not do for me to begin to do so." 

Lady Vale drove homeward, uneasy and un- 
convinced that any good could come from this 
concealment of the truth. The truth! was it 
the truth ? and if it was, what would be the 
broken-hearted sorrow of Edward's wife ! 

Amabel's first attempt at walking was made 
that afternoon, with Bertram's assistance ; and 
she who, a few weeks ago, had shrunk from the 
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idea of Bertram seeing her weakness, was now 
more inclined to be merry than any of those 
around her, as she tried to go from one end of 
the drawing-room to the other, while Bertram 
held her up, and instructed her in the use of her 
crutches. 

" There, that is my first lesson in hobbling," 
she said, as she lay back upon the sofa, and re- 
signed the crutches into Bertram's hands. " It 
is an odd sensation to feel one leg under me 
instead of two. I should have no idea there 
were two, unless I saw the second." 

Bertram's face clouded over, and she said 
quickly, — 

** Is it worse to see me walking than you 
fancied ? Do you mind ? " 

" I mind for you," he said, in a low tone ; and 
then, as. the others considerately left them 
together, he added, "It only makes me love 
you more." 

"Dear old fellow!" she said, stroking his 
rough hair, "I hope you have forgiven me for 
all my disagreeable speeches in days past. 
And," she added, after a pause, " if I should get 
horrid again, and ever forget all I have learned 
in these long months, you will be patient with 
my words, as you are with my lameness, and 
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you will not think I love you the less. Only, 
Bertram, I say this," as he tried to stop her, " be- 
cause thirty-one years is a long long time to 
have been selfish and careless if my words hurt 
other people's feelings or not It is a long, long 
time to have been judging others hardly, and 
never once thinking of judging myself." 

The short winter day was closing fast, when, 
after an hour's happiness with little Lee, Kath- 
leen came softly downstairs to Dr. Harington's 
study. The lamp had been lighted ready for 
the doctor s return, and Peter had laid a number 
of letters on the large writing-table. Kathleen 
stood irresolute for a few minutes, half fearing 
that Sinclair might not like to find her in the 
study on his return, tired with his day's visiting, 
and yet thinking it would be easier to meet him 
thus, than to come and knock at the door, be 
told to enter, and then disclose the symptoms 
which she little guessed his professional expe- 
rience had long prepared him to expect. Never- 
theless she felt uneasy, and wished the interview 
were well over. 

Once only had she ventured to enter Sinclair's 
study in his absence, and that was the day be- 
fore, when she had found Bertram there, and 
when she had come on the same mission. At 
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last she sat down in the arm-chair by the fireside, 
and determined to wait with as much courage 
as she could summon for Sinclair's coming. 

The clock ticked its gentle tick on the 
chimney-piece, and just as it chimed the half- 
hour. Dr. Harington came in, and closed the 
study-door behind him. When he saw Kath- 
leen's figure rise from the arm-chair, his first 
thought was that by some means the news had 
reached her, which he was trying to keep back 
till he was convinced of its truth. A glance at 
her face, however, reassured him, and he asked 
in his usual quick manner, — 

" Do you want a book, or to say anything to 
me, Kathleen } " 

"Yes, Sinclair," she said, hef* lip trembling, 
though she tried to smile. "I do not feel ill, 
but still I suppose I cannot be so well. When 
I cough, I sometimes see this," and she showed 
him a handkerchief, laughing a little hysterical 
laugh, and adding, " It is not much, and I hope 
you won*t think me nervous; but if it is from 
my lungs, perhaps Edward ought to know. I 
should be miserable if he were not well, and 
hid it from me ; and if there is any need for 
him to come home, he would get leave, I know. 
Will you tell me, Sinclair, what you think.? 
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Will you please tell me ? " she repeated ; for Dr. 
Harington did not speak. 

A great deal was passing in his mind, and 
as he looked into the earnest, wistful face before 
him, his heart misgave him. How often has the 
question been put almost despairingly to the 
doctor, "Will you tell me what you think?" 
and how we have hung upon the answer 1 how 
we have watched the expression of the eye and 
lip, as the verdict is given ! how unsatisfied we 
have often felt, and how we have had to learn 
more from the tone and countenance of the 
physician than he allows us to gather from his 
words themselves ! 

"Sit down, Kathleen," he said, gently; and he 
stood by her, leaning against the chimney-piece, 
and looking at her with his keen searching eyes. 
" Have you any pain ? " 

" No, only when I run fast, as I did that day of 
Amabel's accident, and then it is more choking 
and want of breath than pain. It was that day, 
the day of the accident, you know, that I first 
saw that again." 

" And do you sleep well ? " 

" Yes, except an hour or two in the middle of 
the night, when I am always so hot; partly 
because I dream so much, and the dreams are 
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always, nearly always " Her voice failed, and 

she paused. Then she said, with sudden and 
passionate energy, " Sinclair, I think if I were 
with Edward I should be well ; but it is such a 
hard struggle to live without him. Then when 
I have no letters I feel worse — I feel a sort of 
foreboding that this absence has been allowed to 
wean us from each other ; I mean, to accustom 
us to separation before the last one comes. Not, 
after all," she said, more brightly, "that that 
would be so very long. There is no time in 
heaven, and it would not be like this weary wait- 
ing on earth." 

Dr. Harington began his restless pacing up 
and down the room. It was almost upon his lips 
to tell her of his fears, not only for herself, but 
for his brother; then he began a train of his 
old reasoning, and, stopping before Kathleen, he 
said, — 

" I do not think this symptom so serious. I 
have always said you needed great care — never 
to over-exert yourself, and never to be exposed 
to sudden shocks either of body or mind ; and I 
now repeat all I have said to you, with an added 
caution against cold or fatigue, or any undue 
strain upon your powers." 

" And will you write to Edward } " she asked. 
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quickly; "will you say to him what you have 
said to me ? If you will tell him, Sinclair, what 
you think, it will be easier for me to write of all 
I feel, because I shall know, with your opinion, 
he will not frighten himself unnecessarily." 

" I see what you mean," he answered, " and I 
will take an early opportunity of doing as you 
desire." 

The bell for dinner sounded, and Dr. Haring- 
ton said, — 

" We must make haste, Kathleen, or we shall 
find the soup cold." 

And so they parted. Dr. Harington taking 
Kathleen's hand for a moment, and saying kindly, 
almost tenderly, " God bless you!" as he opened 
the door of the study to let her pass out. 

She entered the drawing-room with a lighter 
heart, and said, as she went up to the fire, — 

" Please excuse my not dressing to-night." 

But no one spoke ; and yet she saw by the 
light of the fire and two wax candles on the 
chimney-piece that some one was in the arm- 
chair, which was turned before the fire. 

" Mrs. Harington," she said, advancing to her 
husband's mother, " I was afraid I was late ; but 
I am relieved to find Anna and Ella are not 
here." 
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Still no rejoinder; and then the continued 
silence struck her as curious. Kathleen went 
round, so that she might see Mrs. Harington's 
face. It was set and rigid, and only a little 
hurried breathing told that life was still there. 
Kathleen did not scream or lose her presence of 
mind, but she rang the bell violently, and even 
called in as loud a voice as she could, " Ella ! 
Anna ! '' 

Help was not long in coming ; both the elder 
sisters, Mrs. Porter, and Peter rushed in at once, 
and then the stillness was broken by noise and 
confusion. Dr. Sinclair appeared next, and then 
Mrs. Harington was carried up to bed by himself 
and Peter, amidst his sisters' cries and entreaties 
to their mother to speak, and to him to tell them 
what was the matter. 

Every one went upstairs to Mrs. Harington's 
room, except poor Amabel, who was already seated 
in the dining-room, which she had reached, by the 
help of her crutches, with some difficulty, from 
the bedroom she occupied on the same floor. As 
they all clustered round the bed where Sinclair 
laid his mother, consciousness seemed in part to 
return. The first words she spoke were, — 

" Edward ! Edward ! He is always so bright, 
always so merry, and so good always ! " 
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Kathleen could not bear it, and, remembering 
poor Amabel's helpless condition, went to her in 
the dining-room, and told her all. 

Amabel looked half bewildered with the sud- 
denness of the shock. She had left her mother 
apparently well half an hour before, reading the 
Bichester Weekly Times. At least, Peter had 
just brought it to her, and she was opening it 
when Amabel left the room. 

Amabel looked so white and faint that Kath- 
leen ran to the drawing-room to fetch a bottle 
of eau de Cologne which she remembered seeing 
Mrs. Porter put upon the chimney-piece, when 
Dr. Harington carried his mother away. There 
was the vacant chair by the fire, and lying by 
its side the Bicluster Weekly Times, Kathleen 
stooped to pick it up, and glanced down the page 
which was uppermost, and there she read : — 

"We regret to notice in the Times the an- 
nouncement of the death of Capt. Edward 
Harington. His name appears in a list of 
officers and men who have fallen victims to the 
fearful disease of cholera, when the troops were 
within a few days' march of Agra. The deepest 
sympathy " 

Edward's wife read no further. The mystery 
of Mrs. Harington's first words on regaining 
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partial consciousness was solved. The terrible 
news had struck Edward's mother with deadening 
force, and for some time she had been unable to 
speak or move. But it was not so with Edward's 
wife. She folded the paper into a smaller com- 
pass, and walked slowly back to Amabel. 

At the door of the drawing-room she was met 
by Dr. Harington. He was passing her hastily, 
to possess himself of the little gossiping pro- 
vincial paper which had allowed the secret to 
emerge, and saw it was in Kathleen's hands. 
His mother's incoherent and ceaseless calls for 
Edward had given him a clue. He had called 
at the offices of the Bichester papers, and re- 
quested that the paragraph in the Times might 
not be copied till its authenticity was proved. 
He had seen the editors of the East shire News 
and the County Gazette \ but the editor of the 
Bichester Weekly Times had been absent on busi- 
ness, the clerk said. Dr. Harington had left a 
letter for him, enforcing his wishes ; but it had 
either not been opened or not delivered ; and 
Sinclair, thinking himself guarded at all points, 
had now to find he was mistaken. 

What had been the use of all his well-meant 
concealment.? It had failed, utterly failed. 
And Dr. Harington never forgot the white calm 
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face which he saw standing before him in the 
dimly lighted drawing-room. Kathleen's voice, 
when at last she spoke, had that unnatural 
cadence in its tones which always betokens great 
mental trouble ; or rather, it had the ring of a 
living creature's in some great agony, though all 
the time she made no gesture of vehement dis- 
tress and no outward sign of extreme anguish. 

" Did you know this ? " she asked of Sinclair. 
'* Did you know what they have printed here ? " 
holding the paper towards him. 

" We know nothing with any certainty," Sin- 
clair said. " The report reached me yesterday." 

" And you did not tell mer 

"It is not confirmed by any letter : names are 
so often mistaken. I think — 1 am almost sure 
— Henry Fen wick would have written by the 
mail, if the news had been correct." 

" Do not give me hope when there is none," 
she said, with a little pleading raising of her 
hand. "When there is none," she repeated. 
" Sinclair, you did it for the best. Don't be too 
sorry that it has come so suddenly upon me. 
God will help me ; and I shall go to him, though 
he will never come back to me. It won't be long : 
perhaps sooner than the six months I have been 
counting on — perhaps much sooner." 
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" Hush ! " he said, putting his arm round her 
with brotherly affection. "Hush! you must not 
say so. God grant this cloud may pass away 
from us. If not, Kathleen •" 

He could not go on ; but she finished, — 

" If not, there is light behind. I should like 
to go to your mother — ^his mother — and to our 
baby." 

" Yes, you shall go," he said, " soon, but not 
quite yet Sit down here for a few minutes. 
You must try to do as I tell you," he added. 

She let him lead her to the sofa, and sat there 
while he went to get her some cordial. 

"Go to her — ^go to Kathleen," he said to Anna, 
whom he found in the dining-room with Amabel. 

Poor Anna's face was distorted with weeping, 
and Amabel was sitting where Kathleen had 
found her, by the long dining-table, where the 
fish and soup had been standing for the last 
hour. 

" How is she ? how is poor Kathleen } I feel 
as if I dare not go to her," said Anna. " Is it 
not dreadful to think of her ? " 

"There is nothing at all dreadful," said Dr. 
Harington, " in thinking of her, or in seeing her. 
She is not a person to make a ^cene." 

" Mamma is asking for you, Sinclair," Anna 
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said, as she left the room. *' Ella is with her ; 
she is quite herself now." 

" Sinclair/' said Amabel, when they were left 
alone, " does Bertram know this ? " 

"Yes," said Dr. Harington, "he knew it as 
soon as I did" 

" I should like to be helped into the drawing- 
room again. I should like to be with poor 
Kathleen or mamma, if I may have my chair. 
I could not use my crutches now." 

"Poor child!" said Sinclair, struck with the 
humble request, "we have forgotten you in the 
general panic." 

He had been busy at the sideboard, and now, 
as he carried away what he had prepared for 
Kathleen, he said to one of the servants, — 

" Let some one go to the Manor, and say I 
wish to see Mr. Fenwick." 

He knew that in Bertram Amabel would 
soonest find comfort ; and he felt sorry for her, 
helpless and fixed to one spot, when every one 
else was moving hither and thither. 

There was, as Sinclair said, nothing to dread 
in seeing Kathleen. She was sitting as he had 
left her, with the same expression on her face, 
more like a statue than a living, breathing wo- 
man ; but, nevertheless, she smiled a sad pathetic 
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smile as Dr. Harington held the glass to her 
lips. 

" I cannot/' she said, turning her head aside ; 
" I cannot" 

As need arose, Sinclair was again the authori- 
tative physician. 

"You must try," he said, firmly, "to please 
me. 

She refused no longer, but it was evidently a 
great effort to her to swallow. " I wish to go to 
my baby, to Edward's baby, now," she sai3. 
" May I ? And I should like to see his mother 
— Edward's mother." She repeated the name 
each time with the same ring of agony in the 
tone. " Dear Anna, don't cry," as Anna burst 
forth afresh into uncontrolled sobbing. " Dear 
Anna, I shall go to him, we shall go to him ; it 
cannot be long for me. May I go upstairs now } " 

Then, when she rose, they saw how weak she 
was: she tottered, and would have fallen, had 
not Sinclair caught her and supported her. 
Kathleen walked feebly up the wide staircase, 
and turned towards Mrs. Harington's room. 

"I think not," said Dr. Harington; "you had 
better wait a little." 

"Please let me;" and the tone of entreaty 
was not to be resisted. 
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Mrs. Harington was lying very quiet and still, 
and the relief of tears had been granted her. 
Ella was sitting by her, her head buried in her 
hands ; while Mrs. Porter stood looking at her 
mistress with tender anxiety, Kathleen went 
up to the bed, leaning on Sinclair's arm. 

"My dear! my dear!" burst from the old 
mother in inarticulate murmurs. " My dear, I 
thought it would have killed me. They ought 
to have told us gently, Kathleen ; they ought 
not to have risked a shock like this." 

"Hush, dear mother, hush!" said Kathleen: 
for the first time she called Mrs. Harington by 
that name. " You have been ill, and must be 
quiet. Kiss me, and then we won't talk any 
more. We shall soon go to him — ^you and I — 
very soon." 

The old lady held out her trembling hands, 
and put them round Kathleen's neck as she bent 
over her ; but then there came a burst of moans 
and cries so piteous, that Dr. Harington led 
Kathleen gently away. 

At the threshold of the door she paused. • In 
a corner of his mother's bedroom hung a mode- 
rately executed water-colour of Edward in his 
first suit of regimentals. The painter had 
caught the outline of the well-cut features and 
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the boyish erect figure. Kathleen looked at it 
for a few minutes in silence, and then passed 
on to her room. Ella, at a sign from her 
mother, was following; but Kathleen turned 
to her, and kissing her, said, — 

" May I be quite alonp ? I would rather be 
quite alone, please/* 

Then they opposed her no longer, and she 
went into her room softly, and shut the door. 

Janet was sitting in the rocking-chair before 
the fire, with the baby on her knee. He had 
been restless, and she had taken him from his 
cot to hush him to sleep again. Rumours from 
the servants'-hall had reached the little nurse 
of all that had been disclose^! that evening, and 
of the probable truth of the news which the 
Bichester paper had revealed. She was quite 
unprepared for the quiet words her mistress 
spoke : 

"You may go downstairs now, Janet ; I will 
take baby." 

Janet obeyed, much wondering ; and yet, awe- 
struck by Kathleen's manner, she did not say a 
word, but left the mother and child together. 

Little Lee roused himself as he was transferred 
to his mother's arms, and looked lovingly at her 
with his dreamy dark eyes, over which the white 
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contrast than between Kathleen Harington and 
Bertie's dear mother.*' 

Aunt Sarah had learned wisdom, and of late 
had never taken any notice of Bessie's remarks. 
" If I did, my dear, if I did," she would say to 
Bertram, " it would be jarring and falling out 
from morning to night; ; so I just leave Bessie 
alone, and that is the way to get peace." 

" I have sent a telegram to your husband, 
Bess," Bertram said ; " and I shall get an answer 
in six or seven days. If he is on circuit, as you 
think probable, there may be some delay ; but 
I confess I am hourly expecting to get a mes- 
sage from him before he reaches Agra." 

" Oh, it is all very distressing and trying," 
said Mrs. Fenwick, sending her plate at the 
same time for another wing of pheasant " It 
is too much for me ; and there is the dinner to- 
morrow at the Sandersons. I shall never be able 
to summon nerve for it : some drei^dful news 
may come at any moment. Oh, what lives the 
wives of men holding Indian appointments have 
to lead, if they have not health to meet the 
climate ! It is a state of perpetual martyrdom 
to loving hearts. I suppose I must write to 
Mrs. Sanderson, and give up the dinner." 

At this point in the conversation. Dr. Haring- 
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ton's message was delivered to Bertram by the 
grey-haired butler, who had stood behind the 
master's chair at the old Manor, in the days when 
Cicely's face smiled at him, in all her fresh young 
beauty. Hickes knew very well what the mes- 
sage meant, and he whispered it in a low confi- 
dential tone in his master's ear. Bertram pushed 
back his chair, and, without a word, went out of 
the dining-room, regardless of Bessie's excited 
entreaties that he would tell her if it was a 
telegram — if anything was wrong with Henry. 
The great hall-door very soon closed with a 
bang that shook the house, and Bessie and Aunt . 
Sarah were left alone together. 

" What is it, Hickes ? what is it ? " Mrs Fen- 
wick asked, as the old man-servant returned ; 
" what is it ? " 

But Hickes was discreet, and had no intention 
of talking about his master's concerns to any 
one, " least of all," as he said to himself, " to 
Miss Bessie that was." So Hickes slowly re- 
filled Mrs. Fenwick's glass with the pale dinner 
sherry, and said, with an air of unconcern, — 

" It was a message for Mr. Fenwick, ma'am." 

" A message, a telegram t Who sent the 
message ? " But Hickes had disappeared, and 
the young footman alone remained to wait on 
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the two ladies. Aunt Sarah's eyes twinkled 
with pleasure at the old servant's tact ; and she 
inwardly decided that Bessie would go to the 
Sandersons' dinner, in her grey silk and silver 
ornaments, and talk about the sad news of 
Edward Harington's death in a pathetic strain, 
and dilate on her own anxieties and suspense 
about her husband. And Aunt Sarah was right 
That same evening Sir Mortimer Vale returned 
to Holme Chase. He was not in the best 
humour or in the best spirits. He had been 
paying several visits in country houses for 
shooting, and he had not been successful as a 
sportsman, neither had he managed to make 
himself very popular as a guest It is a mis- 
fortune for a woman when she falls short of 
what is generally recognized as a gentlewoman : 
when little things crop up every now and then 
which tell the tale she wishes to hide — that her 
pretensions are greater than her actual position, 
and that, in her discourteous treatment of those 
she deems her inferiors in the social scale, she 
casts the gravest doubt as to her own standing 
there. But a woman can pass for what she is 
not, so much more easily than a man. And a 
man like Sir Mortimer Vale, with all his boasting 
and all his grandeur, is hopelessly at fault when 
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in the society of those who are gentle in birth, 
and, what is of far more consequence, in manner 
and bearing. During Sir Mortimer's last visit 
of three days, he had made the most irritating 
mistake, by wholly ignoring a plainly dressed 
lady who sat silent at breakfast and dinner, 
but who saw and heard everything that passed. 
Poor Sir Mortimer ! he had shirked a ride with 
her on one occasion, and had made some dis- 
paraging remarks about her, which he thought 
were killing, to several of the guests in the same 
house. Great, therefore, was his mortification, 
on the morning of his departure, to be ad- 
dressed by the unpretending lady in brown, and 
to hear her say, — 

" Will you remember me very kindly to Lady 
Vale ? We have had some correspondence about 
Children's Hospitals;*' and then she glided away. 

" Who is it?'' he asked of his host ; "who is 
that ? " Always a question of immense impor- 
tance to the Sir Mortimers of the world. 

" That, my dear Vale — I thought every one 
knew her — it is Lady Pierpoint, the late Earl 
of Pierpoinfs widow. You know, he died years 
ago, and the title went to the next heir. Lady 
Pierpoint has given herself up to every good 
work since, as the saying goes ; but she is aw- 
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fully charitable, and, between ourselves, awfully 
rich." 

Poor Sir Mortimer, he had not recovered from 
his consternation when he sat at his tite-d'tite 
dinner with his wife that evening. 

" I suppose you have heard, Margaret, that it 
is ail up with Harington*s brother: his name 
was in a list of those who had died of cholera 
in Tuesday's Times** 

" Yes, indeed," she said sadly ; "but the report 
is not authenticated. Dr. Harington has kept 
it from his mother and poor Edward's wife till 
he ascertains the truth." 

" The truth ! Why should it not be the truth ? 
It is in the BicJuster Weekly Times to-day; so 
there can't be any doubt of it." 

" Are you sure, Mortimer, that Captain Ha- 
rington's death is mentioned there." 

" Of course I am ; I read it myself, and you 
may read it too, if you wish — the paper is in 
the library. He was a conceited fellow, and 
gave himself great airs. I can't say I think 
Her Majesty has lost much in losing hiiyi." 

" Oh, Mortimer ! he saved your life once. 
How can you speak of Edward Harington in 
that way t " 

Lady Vale very seldom remonstrated with her 
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husband ; it was so hopeless to do so, and so 
vain. He flinched a little, however, and tried to 
say carelessly, — 

" Come, come, I dare say some one else would 
have fetched me out of the water, if he had not. 
By the bye, Margaret, how is it you never told 
me you knew the Countess of Pierpoint } This 
secrecy of yours is very inconvenient, and leads 
into all kinds of mistakes. She told me to 
remember her to you to-day, and there I was, 
staring like an idiot at her, not knowing who she 
was." 

" I have had a little correspondence with Lady 
Pierpoint/* Lady Vale answered gently, ** about 
the Children's Hospital ; but I can hardly be 
said to know her. * I wish I did ; she is so good 
and true, and spends her life for others.** 

" Why on earth don*t you ask her to Holme 
Chase, then } *' was the next question. 

But Lady Vale had risen from the table, and 
left the room. 

And, in that long night of sorow which Kath- 
leen spent, one gentle heart was breathing forth 
earnest prayers for her; and asking that, if 
indeed she was a widow, the God of the widow 
would be with her. 



CHAPTER XL 

A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST. 

" Has Fate o'erwhelmed thee with some sudden blow? 

Let thy tears flow ; 
But know^ when storms are past the heavens appear 

More pure, more clear. 
And hope, when furthest from their shining rays, 

For brighter days." 

A. A. Proctor. 

The next day — a dull December day — dawned 
sadly upon the household at Earlswood. The 
weight of sorrow seemed heavier when Edward's 
sisters and mother woke from their troubled sleep 
to the reality of all that had come upon them. 
When Lady Vale arrived towards noon, she 
found the three sisters together, and her gentle 
sympathy soon made them tell out their trouble 
to her. Through all they said she saw that 
they eagerly clung to a thread of hope, and 
Anna and Ella repeated again and again that 
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till Henry Fenwick's telegram arrived there 
could be no real certainty. 

"Mamma is quite hopeless, and cannot take 
any comfort," said Anna. "She is calm and 
quiet this morning, and she goes on talking of 
dear Edward, and recalling all he was to her, 
and to us, in his boyhood, till it nearly breaks 
one's heart to hear her." And Anna's tears 
burst forth, while Ella repeated what her sister 
said, as was her custom, adding, "I still hope. 
Lady Vale — I cannot help it." 

Then they both went over together the pos- 
sible contingencies, and all that might be and 
might not be ; but Amabel said, " I will not let 
myself hope ; it will only be worse to have it all 
broken down again." 

"And Kathleen," Lady Vale asked, "Edward's 
wife, — how is she } " 

" Well, she is perfectly marvellous," said Ella. 
" I don't wish to be unfeeling, but she certainly 
is not so overwhelmed as we feared she would 
be." 

" No," said Anna ; " to be sure, people show 
their feelings differently; and Kathleen — poor 
dear Kathleen — never was like the rest of the 
world." 

" She allowed no one to be with her last night. 
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Lady Vale," continued Ella ; " and this morning, 
when we went in to see her, we found her dressed 
as usual, and sitting by the table in her room, 
with a book open before her." 

" The Bible," Amabel interposed ; " there was 
nothing wonderful in that" 

" No, nothing wonderful, of course ; when peo- 
ple can restrain themselves, it is a great mercy; 
but still, when I saw Kathleen sitting there, and 
Janet giving baby his bread and milk just as 
usual, I could not believe that she knew that she 
was — perhaps — a " 

Even Ella could not bring herself to utter 
the word which hung on her lips, 

" I should like to see her, if she would like to 
see me," Lady Vale said, thinking how the habit 
of judging others by outward signs clings to 
those who indulge in it, even in times of the 
deepest anxiety and distress. 

" And mamma would like to see you, I know," 
said Anna. " Sinclair left express orders that 
you were to be admitted. I will just go and 
tell them both — mamma and Kathleen — that 
you are here." 

Anna had scarcely quitted the room when 
Mrs. Fenwick and Aunt Sarah came in. 

" I knew you would see me," Bessie said ; "so, 
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though Peter hesitated, I ventured to come in. 
No one can have such sympathy with you all as 
I have, not knowing what news may come for 
riie at any moment How is your dear mother, 
and poor — poor Kathleen ? " 

This was all said between kisses bestowed on 
Ella and Amabel, and fervent pressure of Lady 
Vale's hand ; while Aunt Sarah's earnest " How 
are you all, my dears ? " had ten times more 
real feeling it. 

Lady Vale was glad to escape when a message 
came from Anna that her mother would like to 
see her, and went to Mrs. Harington's room, 
bearing with her that priceless gift of sympathy, 
which is not expressed in many words but in 
the conviction borne in upon the sorrowing one 
that what is said is meant^ and that heart is 
speaking to heart 

" It is very kind of you to come," Mrs. Ha- 
rington said. " I am too weak and ill to leave 
my bed to-day ; Sinclair says I must be quiet 
The blow fell very suddenly on me, and I am 
an old woman ; it is not likely that I should 
rise out of this. You know what Edward 

was *' 

In using the past tense Lady Vale saw that 
Mrs. Harington had resigned herself to the worst 

17 
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'' Dear momma,** Amia said, ** there may yet 
be ho^H:.*' 

*' Nv.\ my dcar» no ; I shall go to him, as dear 
Kathleen said last night, but he will not return 
to lue : but oh, it is a bitter drop in my cup, 
that he should die away from us all, of that 
frightful cholera, with no one near." 

'' Yes, One ^*as near him, dear Mrs. Haring- 
ton ; we must trj- not to forget that. It is 
indeed a terrible grief for you, and for his wife ; 
and I can feel for >t>u so much. You know, I 

lost a young brother of the same disease in the 

CI • »• 
nmea. 

All this time X^dy Vale was gently stroking 
the withered hand which lay upon the counter- 
p;inc ; and then she added a very few words 
about Him who had said, "Thy will, not mine, 
bo done;** and all in a gentle unobtrusive 
manner, which was so unlike a set of cut and 
dried phrases and meaningless words, which 
sometimes do but fall like barbed arrows upon 
the stricken soul. 

Lady Vale left Mrs. Harington's room to go 
to Kathleen's, feeling that the most tiying part 
of her visit was yet to be accomplished. Kath- 
leen rose to meet her, and as she put her arms 
round her and kissed her, she trembled, and for 
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a moment Lady Vale hoped tears were coming. 
But it passed away, and Kathleen sank down 
with a weary sigh. 

"Baby is gone out," were her first words, 
glancing at the empty cot, and stooping to pick 
up a toy little Lee had dropped. " I sent him 
away for a little time. I do not think it is good 
for him to be with me too much now that I can- 
not play with him, you know. They are all 
building so much on the telegram, which they 
expect in a few days. Poor Anna and Ella are 
full of hope. I cannot bear to hear them talk 
of it; it will only be worse afterwards. Do 
you know," she went on, " I feel neither hope 
nor fear. It is a dead weight upon me. Some- 
times a gleam of brightness comes when Jesus 
whispers a word to me; for He does not for- 
sake me; and a year ago, when our earthly 
parting was talked about, I had not Him ; I 
had not found Him. Do you remember taking 
me to Church with you last summer } Do you 
remember the hymn that was sung, and what 
Mr. Knighton said to us } It was so new to me 
then to hear him say, * There is no bitter sorrow 
— no daily trial — no fretting care and anxiety — 
which the soul that has given itself to Jesus may 
not take as a token of His love. He knows 
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hoping that those dark eyes might close from 
very weariness, and that sleep might be sent to 
soothe her with its influence. 

But it was not to be so. The days dragged 
on ; and on the evening of the fifth day from 
that on which the blow had fallen on Kathleen, 
Dr. Harington was seated by her bed, watching 
her anxiously, with a finger on her pulse. Neither 
sleep nor tears had come, and a fit of coughing 
had brought the same symptoms which had 
taken Kathleen to his study a few days before. 
Presently, Dr. Harington rose, and taking a 
glass from the table, poured something into it. 

"No tidings yet; nothing, nothing," Kathleen 
murmured. Her voice was faint, for she was 
very weak, and for the last two days she had 
kept her bed from sheer inability to leave it. 
" Is it to-morrow the message will come ? " 

" To-morrow or the next day, we hope, Kath- 
leen. You must take this, my dear." 

" Is it opium — is it ? " 

"My patients never ask me what I give 
them ; they take what I wish; so must you, dear 
child." 

"You are so kind, Sinclair. I hope I do not 
seem ungrateful, but I would rather not be made 
to sleep." 
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than a girl in years, he did not and could not 
understand : lying calm and still before him 
with her large wistful dark eyes tearless, and her 
pale lips, mute, except when, now and then, she 
spoke to him or to Lady Vale in a plaintive 
tone, which went to his heart, of Edward, and 
of their meeting, and of the only Comforter 
who was with her : treading there, alas ! on 
ground where Dr. Harington could not follow 
her, touching there upon the balm and the heal- 
ing of the great Physician, of which this man, 
learned in all earthly means of alleviating pain, 
knew nothing — ^would know nothing till he went 
like a child to learn where Kathleen had learned 
— at her Saviour's feet 

" How is she ? " Bertram Fenwick repeated 
several times before Dr. Harington spoke. 

" In a very unsatisfactory state, poor child ; " 
and he sighed heavily, and sat for some minutes 
silently looking into the fire : while Ella and 
Amabel talked with Bertram of Kathleen and 
the probability of the telegram arriving the next 
day. 

Anna was sitting with her mother, and Ella 
said she would go and relieve her, and send 
her down for some tea. 

" Take care that Kathleen is not disturbed, 
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" Well, whatever tidings it may bring, it is of 
the utmost importance that those tidings should 
reach us soon." 

" For Iter sake ? " Amabel asked. 

" Yes, for her sake," Sinclair repeated. " Her 
state is critical" 

Then he left Bertram and Amabel together. 

" A year ago," she began, as the door closed, 
"a year ago, and how different it was ! Every- 
thing was going on just as it had done for years ! 
and we were, I dare say, looked upon as a pros- 
perous family; and now trouble after trouble 
comes sweeping over us. For I do think, Bertram, 
this will be our mother's death-blow ; I do not 
think she will ever recover from that shock." 

"If Edward comes back safe and well, she 
will get better," Bertram said, drawing his chair 
close to Amabel's sofa. " Look here," he said, 
** here is an old journal of my mother's which I 
found among my father's papers. It was sealed 
up, and had not been opened for years. When 
I broke the seal, I found written in the corner, 
' My Cicely's Diary.' You know they lost all their 
children but me : the eldest lived to be twelve, 
and then she died. There are some nice bits 
about sorrow and trouble in this book, which I 
thought you would like. I should not wish any 
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one but you to see this," he added, " so you will 
keep it to yourself. But as you are to be in ' my 
Cicely's ' place," he said, tenderly, " you ought 
to know all about us." 

Amabel took the old-fashioned book, in its 
marble-paper cover, and put it away under her 
sofa- pillow. 

" Thank you," she said ; " I will try to be what 
your mother would have wished me to be to you ; 
but, Bertram, our love has been born in sad and 
troubled times." 

" Your si' he corrected, "not mine : mine dates 
back to the day when you were not higher than 
the table." 

" You can't remember me then," she said. " I 
am thirty-one, and you are not thirty till 
January." 

" I can't help that," he said : " I dare say you 
were little for your age, and I was big. I have 
loved you all your life, Amabel." 

" Perhaps I have loved you longer than I 
thought I had once," she said. 

He stayed with her for half an hour, and then 
bid her good-bye. 

" So soon must you go } " she asked. 

" Yes, I have a little business I want to get 
through." 
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" What can it be to-night ? " she thought ; but 
she asked no questions. He fancied he saw a 
cloud on her face, and returning, said, — 

" I am going into Bichester ; there is just a 
chance that the telegram may have reached us." 

"But they would send it to the Manor directly." 

"I am not so sure. It is a wet night, and 
Bichester is never in a hurry to put itself out of 
the way. Anyhow, you are all so anxious; and 
did you hear what Sinclair said about his wife — 
Edward's wife } It was a great deal for him to 
say, I thought" 

"How kind you are!" was all Amabel re- 
joined as Bertram finally departed. 

Then she was left alone, and fell into a train 
of thought over the past, and all the years of 
selfishness, and all the vanity and pride which 
had kept back from her so long the love which 
had come to her in her sorest need. Ah! if 
she had but been different : if she had learned 
the lesson in health and strength which had 
been taught her in pain and the crushing out of 
her personal vanity and her proudest hopes; 
those hopes which had secretly been to rule as 
mistress at the Old Manor when she pleased, to 
use Bertram's faithful love as a stepping-stone 
to what she liked best — worldly affluence and 
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ease. And now all these proud hopes were 
crumbled to the dust; but out of their ashes 
sprang better and purer aims and desires : and 
tears came to Amabel's cyGS as she resolved to 
do her best to make the Old Manor a happy 
home for Bertram. 

This point in her musing brought her to the 
old journal in its faded marble cover, and she 
drew it from its hiding-place with a gentle, 
almost a caressing touch. The ink was pale 
and faded, and the date forty-three years ago; 
for Bertram was an infant when his eldest sister 
died at twelve years old, and her mother followed 
her within six months to the grave, leaving him 
the only child in the Old Manor, Roger Fen- 
wick's last-born son, the heir of his house and 
name. The first writing in the book was in a 
girlish, almost a childish, hand. 

"Cicely Fenwick, June loth, i8 — , the Old 
Manor, Earlswood. It is so strange to me to 
write my new name. I had begun a P for 
Passmore, instead of an F for Fenwick I have 
only written that name for — let me see — 
certainly not for sixteen years, for I was very 
backward and a great dunce ; I believe I could 
but just sign my name in my copy-book when I 
was eight, so that only leaves eight years up to 
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this time, and till I had to write to Roger I did 
not often send anybody a letter. Roger came 
in and read this first entry in my journal, and 
laughed at me, and said I was a funny little 
woman ; then he kissed me, and added that he 
prayed God I might write ' Cicely Fenwick ' 
many many more years than I had written 
' Cicely Passmore.' " 

Amabel read on page after page, sometimes 
smiling at the girFs little simple commonplace 
register of daily events, and sometimes sighing 
that she felt so far removed from that age of 
innocent and fresh pleasures in which Roger 
Fenwick's young wife had lived. 

But soon the entries grew more sober and more 
earnest in their tone. The birth of her first-bom, 
the sister Bertram had mentioned, was chronicled 
with a significant seriousness. Then clouds 
gathered over the bright life. Baby after baby 
was born, but only to die in a few short weeks, 
while illness did its work on Cicely, and watch- 
ing over the one treasure which she and Roger 
evidently loved with the absorbing affection, sick 
and feeble children always awake in their parents' 
hearts, told upon her fragile frame. 

Foreshadowings of her early death seemed to 
come by degrees to Cicely ; and when that last 
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certain that He, the Lord of life, was with me. 
Almost could I hear Him say, in answer to the 
echo of Martha's remonstrance which my earthly 
heart would repeat, * Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here, my child had not died ' — almost could I 
hear Him say, * I am here : the maiden is not 
dead, but sleepeth : she sleepeth : to-day she is 
with me in Paradise.' 

" So far, and so much about the child that is 
vanished from my sight. Now what shall I say 
of my strong and healthy boy, lying in the cradle 
near me as I write; sleeping that sweet un- 
broken sleep which I have often prayed for in 
vain for the six little brothers who are lying in 
the churchyard with their only sister } Bertram is 
so large and strong, I find it difficult to believe 
he is our child ; those who are gone were so 
weak and small and feeble, from first to last. 
Well, I should feel as if the darling would need 
me more, if he were like them. Now I trust I 
shall see him — fori shall stQ him, I know — doing 
brave battle in life, fighting against evil and sin, 
ready to take the side of the weak and oppressed 
— a true Christian gentleman, full of chivalrous 
honour. I pray that my boy may be a comfort to 
his dear, dear father, when I am gone ! And then, 
as the years go on, I pray that he may have a 
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wisely, but too well, may grow up vain and self- 
engrossed. But I will hope it may not be so." 

"But it was so — it was so," Amabel sobbed 
out " Oh, I can never be worthy, never, never, 
to be Bertram's wife ! " 

There was very little more written in the leaves 
of the old journal, and the entries were made in 
a feebler hand. The last was a verse from the 
Book Cicely loved so well : 

" Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee : because he trusteth 
in Thee." 

And while Amabel was reading this message 
from the past, Bertram Fenwick was fighting 
his way through wind and pouring rain to 
Bichester with determined and resolute steps. 
He reached the telegraph office just as the clock 
struck ten. The clerk was taking down a mes- 
sage for a pale, troubled-looking woman, poorly 
dressed, who was very anxious that as few words 
should be used as possible; for, as she said, 
every sixpence was of consequence to her. The 
clerk, when he saw Bertram, stopped a moment, 
and, nodding his head, said, — 

"The telegram for you, sir, is come; it is 
written out, and you would have had it in 
another half-hour." 
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HfMtiam read the message again and again, as 
il tiyinj; to extract the full extent of rhe mean- 
ing. 'I'hcn the clerk, who had finished with the 
pool woman, and sent her off satisfied that her 
iuc*s4|;r to her son had been properly trans- 
tmttrti, turned to Bertram. 

" I hope sir," ho ventured to begin, " that the 
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" Why, sir, the Captam's way of spelling his 
name is not the common one. I have heard the 
family think a great deal of the single letter." 

"Oh," said Bertram, putting the paper into 
his pocket-book, and buttoning up his Inverness 
coat above his chin, "I see what you mean now; 
but it is not in the range of probability that 
there should be two Captain Haringtons, whether 
with one r or two, in this Bhootan expedition." 

" Well, sir," said the clerk, " you must allow 
me to say there are stranger things than that 
happening every day; and I hope, sir," con- 
tinued the usually bumptious and self-important 
clerk, respectfully, — "I hope, sir, you will not 
consider that there was any remissness or want 
of due promptness in the transmission of the 
telegram. It was on the point of being sent off 
to the Old Manor when you entered the office." 

"Well," said Bertram, "I dare say it is all 
right, but I do think there should never be a 
moment's delay in these things. Good night." 

And then he went out again to face the cold 
driving rain, and to make his way once more to 
Earlswood. 

The next day was Sunday, and when Lady 
Vale went to see her little girl, to inquire how 
she had slept, and to give her loving morning 
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greeting, she was surprised to sec Felicia's head 
was buried in the pillow, and that she was quietly 
cr^'ing. 

My darling, what is it ? Are you in pain ? " 
Oh, no, mamma, not pain in my body ; but 
I heard nurse say to Mary just now, that Mrs. 
Harington xi'as to be prayed for in church, and 
that the message from India gives no hope of 
Captain Harington being alive. Oh, mamma, I 
can't bear to think of it ! " 

" Nurse should not talk so incautiously, dear 
Felicia, The message was, as I told you, un- 
satisfactory ; but it was not decisive. Mr. Fen- 
wick only knew at Agra what we know here. 
Dr. Harington has not allowed his sister-in-law 
to hear the message, because he thinks her very 
ill, and " 

"Then she is very ill," Felicia burst out 
" Everything I like is always taken away, and I 
did so like and love Mrs. Harington and the 

baby ; and now Mamma," she exclaimed 

eagerly, after a pause, in which her mother was 
thinking how wonderfully the child had developed 
of late, and how a year ago she never expressed 
interest or concern in anything beyond her own 
personal discomfort and privations — "Mamma, 
may I go to church to-day, and pray for her — 
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for poor Mrs. Harington ? Oh, mamma, mam- 
ma, let me go ! It is quite fine, and nurse says 
last night's rain has cleared the sky : let me go." 

" You were very tired last time you went, dear 
Felicia ; the morning service is so long." 

" Yes, I know I was ; but then I would not lie 
down all through the service in my chair, but I 
would sit up. To-day I will be good, if only 
you will let me go." 

It was pleading that could not be resisted, and 
so different from the peremptory demands to 
have her own way, with which Felicia had been 
wont to enforce her wishes in other days, that 
Lady Vale consented. Felicia's eyes were brim- 
ful of satisfaction, and she controlled her impa- 
tience very well while her toilet was going on, 
and did not fly into a fit of angry impatience 
with nurse, or ask for ten things at once, as was 
still too much the poor child's habit 

She was carried down to her little chair as the 
bells sounded across the park for morning ser- 
vice, and the little Shetland pony. Bijou, trotted 
gently to the church-door. There Bijou was 
taken out of the chair, and the shafts unfastened, 
while Felicia was wheeled into the aisle close to 
her mother's seat. 

Felicia kept her promise, and lay in the pre- 
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greeting, she was surprised to see Felicia's head 
was buried in the pillow, and that she was quietly 
crying. 

" My darling, what is it ? Are you in pain ? " 

" Oh, no, mamma, not pain in my body ; but 
I heard nurse say to Mary just now, that Mrs. 
Harington was to be prayed for in church, and 
that the message from India gives no hope of 
Captain Harington being alive. Oh, mamma, I 
can't bear to think of it ! " 

" Nurse should not talk so incautiously, dear 
Felicia. The message was, as I told you, un- 
satisfactory ; but it was not decisive. Mr. Fen- 
wick only knew at Agra what we know here. 
Dr. Harington has not allowed his sister-in-law 
to hear the message, because he thinks her very 
ill, and " 

"Then she is very ill," Felicia burst out 
" Everything I like is always taken away, and I 
did so like and love Mrs. Harington and the 

baby ; and now Mamma," she exclaimed 

eagerly, after a pause, in which her mother was 
thinking how wonderfully the child had developed 
of late, and how a year ago she never expressed 
interest or concern in anything beyond her own 
personal discomfort and privations — "Mamma, 
may I go to church to-day, and pray for her — 
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for poor Mrs. Harington ? Oh, mamma, mam- 
ma, let me go ! It is quite fine, and nurse says 
last night's rain has cleared the sky : let me go." 

" You were very tired last time you went, dear 
Felicia ; the morning service is so long." 

"Yes, I know I was ; but then I would not lie 
down all through the service in my chair, but I 
would sit up. To-day I will be good, if only 
you will let me go." 

It was pleading that could not be resisted, and 
so different from the peremptory demands to 
have her own way, with which Felicia had been 
wont to enforce her wishes in other days, that 
Lady Vale consented. Felicia's eyes were brim- 
ful of satisfaction, and she controlled her impa- 
tience very well while her toilet was going on, 
and did not fly into a fit of angry impatience 
with nurse, or ask for ten things at once, as was 
still too much the poor child's habit 

She was carried down to her little chair as the 
bells sounded across the park for morning ser- 
vice, and the little Shetland pony, Bijou, trotted 
gently to the church-door. There Bijou was 
taken out of the chair, and the shafts unfastened, 
while Felicia was wheeled into the aisle close to 
her mother's seat. 

Felicia kept her promise, and lay in the pre- 
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greeting, she was surprised to see Felicia's head 
was buried in the pillow^ and that she was quietly 
crying. 

" My darling, what is it ? Are you in pain ? " 
" Oh, no, mamma, not pain in my body ; but 
I heard nurse say to Mary just now, that Mrs. 
Harington was to be prayed for in church, and 
that the message from India gives no hope of 
Captain Harington being alive. Oh, mamma, I 
can't bear to think of it ! " 

" Nurse should not talk so incautiously, dear 
Felicia. The message was, as I told you, un- 
satisfactory ; but it was not decisive. Mr. Fen- 
wick only knew at Agra what we know here. 
Dr. Harington has not allowed his sister-in-law 
to hear the message, because he thinks her very 
ill, and " 

"Then she is very ill," Felicia burst out 
" Everything I like is always taken away, and I 
did so like and love Mrs. Harington and the 

baby ; and now Mamma," she exclaimed 

eagerly, after a pause, in which her mother was 
thinking how wonderfully the child had developed 
of late, and how a year ago she never expressed 
interest or concern in anything beyond her own 
personal discomfort and privations — " Mamma, 
may I go to church to-day, and pray for her — 
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for poor Mrs. Harington ? Oh, mamma, mam- 
ma, let me go ! It is quite fine, and nurse says 
last night's rain has cleared the sky : let me go." 

" You were very tired last time you went, dear 
Felicia ; the morning service is so long." 

"Yes, I know I was ; but then I would not lie 
down all through the service in my chair, but I 
would sit up. To-day I will be good, if only 
you will let me go." 

It was pleading that could not be resisted, and 
so different from the peremptory demands to 
have her own way, with which Felicia had been 
wont to enforce her wishes in other days, that 
Lady Vale consented. Felicia's eyes were brim- 
ful of satisfaction, and she controlled her impa- 
tience very well while her toilet was going on, 
and did not fly into a fit of angry impatience 
with nurse, or ask for ten things at once, as was 
still too much the poor child's habit 

She was carried down to her little chair as the 
bells sounded across the park for morning ser- 
vice, and the little Shetland pony, Bijou, trotted 
gently to the church-door. There Bijou was 
taken out of the chair, and the shafts unfastened, 
while Felicia was wheeled into the aisle close to 
her mother's seat. 

Felicia kept her promise, and lay in the pre- 
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greeting, she was surprised to sec Felicia's head 
was buried in the pillow, and that she was quietly 
crying. 

" My darling, what is it ? Are you in pain ?" 

" Oh, no, mamma, not pain in my body ; but 
I heard nurse say to Mary just now, that Mrs. 
Harington was to be prayed for in church, and 
that the message from India gives no hope of 
Captain Harington being alive. Oh, mamma, I 
can't bear to think of it ! " 

" Nurse should not talk so incautiously, dear 
Felicia, The message was, as I told you, un- 
satisfactory ; but it was not decisive. Mr. Fen- 
wick only knew at Agra what we know here. 
Dr. Harington has not allowed his sister-in-law 
to hear the message, because he thinks her very 
ill, and " 

"Then she is very ill," Felicia burst out 
" Everything I like is always taken away, and I 
did so like and love Mrs. Harington and the 

baby ; and now Mamma," she exclaimed 

eagerly, after a pause, in which her mother was 
thinking how wonderfully the child had developed 
of late, and how a year ago she never expressed 
interest or concern in anything beyond her own 
personal discomfort and privations — "Mamma, 
may I go to church to-day, and pray for her — 
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for poor Mrs. Harington ? Oh, mamma, mam- 
ma, let me go ! It is quite fine, and nurse says 
last night's rain has cleared the sky : let me go." 

" You were very tired last time you went, dear 
Felicia ; the morning service is so long." 

"Yes, I know I was ; but then I would not lie 
down all through the service in my chair, but I 
would sit up. To-day I will be good, if only 
you will let me go." 

It was pleading that could not be resisted, and 
so different from the peremptory demands to 
have her own way, with which Felicia had been 
wont to enforce her wishes in other days, that 
Lady Vale consented. Felicia's eyes were brim- 
ful of satisfaction, and she controlled her impa- 
tience very well while her toilet was going on, 
and did not fly into a fit of angry impatience 
with nurse, or ask for ten things at once, as was 
still too much the poor child's habit 

She was carried down to her little chair as the 
bells sounded across the park for morning ser- 
vice, and the little Shetland pony. Bijou, trotted 
gently to the church-door. There Bijou was 
taken out of the chair, and the shafts unfastened, 
while Felicia was wheeled into the aisle close to 
her mother's seat 

Felicia kept her promise, and lay in the pre- 
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scribed position, very patiently. When the prayers 
of the church were requested for Kathleen Ha- 
rington's recovery, many hearts answered the 
appeal with earnestness, and Mr. Knighton's eye 
fell with interest on the little invalid child lying 
with clasped hands and closed eyes, her lips 
moving as the simple petition for her for whom 
their prayers were desired went up to "Our 
Father in heaven." 

Mr. Knighton had been with Kathleen Ha- 
rington several times during the last two or three 
days, and he felt that, if indeed Kathleen were 
a widow, the separation would not be long. She 
had not said much to him, bilt he was inex- 
pressibly touched by her reference to that May 
afternoon when she had first entered All Saints' 
Church ; when he had, as she expressed it, spoken 
to her the very words she needed, and had by 
his fervour awakened her slumbering soul, so that 
it was fain to cry, *' Abba, Father." 

Amidst all the clamour and the strife of 
tongues which surge around us in the Church 
and in the world — amidst all the diversity of 
opinion and contention about the outside of 
things, which trouble and perplex many a simple 
soul, and make it marvel where truth is to be 
found, would that those faithful servants of their 
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Master who speak with the power which cometh 
of faith from Him alone (and there are, thank 
God, many such) were multiplied ! The nice 
definitions of the scholar, the well-drawn cha- 
racter of Apostle or Prophet — nay, of our Lord 
Himself — ^will not avail alone ; neither will a 
bare statement of doctrines, a searching out of 
analogous texts of Scripture and types, a deal- 
ing with generalities, and an eloquent description 
of varied feelings and hopes and fears. We 
need a more personal pressing home of parti- 
cular sins, common to the daily life of every man 
and woman, and a more personal setting forth 
of Jesus as the Saviour from such particular 
sins. We need to be spoken to by one who feels 
that he is delivering to us a message from God, 
a message to each individually; and who desires 
to bring us to the Lord, with the earnest longing 
of one who is filled with the spirit of that Divine 
word of invitation and promise, recorded by the 
"beloved" and loving John: "And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come : and let him that 
heareth say. Come : and let him that is athirst 
come : and whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely," — the water of life which 
shall be " in him a well of water, springing up 
unto everlasting life." 



CHAPTER XIL 

« 

THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 

" Listen ! there are voices talking ; 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet her voice grew faint and trembling, 

And the red flushed to her cheek. 
It is only the children playing 

Below, now their work is done. 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun." 

A. A. Proctor. 

Henry Fenwick's second message was not 
many days in following the first, and it brought 
at last something certain to rest upon, and some- 
thing hopeful too. 

By the short concise terms of the telegram, 
which was made as short and concise as possi- 
ble, it appeared that the clerk at the office at 
Bichester was right The difference in spelling 
the name of Harington had caused the mistake. 

"Edward Harington lies, with many more 
sick, a few days* march from Agra, at Kerabad. 
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He is dangerously ill from fever, supervening on 
cholera ; but he lived when the troops left Kera- 
bad. Colour-Sergeant E. Harrington died of 
cholera. Hence the mistake in the report. You 
will hear by the mail." 

A thrill of joy and a sense of relief from the 
great pressure of the certainty of Edward's loss 
was the first feeling amongst his sisters at Earls- 
wood, when the news circulated there, and was 
felt in less degree by his brother Sinclair and his 
early friend, Bertram Fenwick, as they met in 
the drawing-room, and read and re-read the 
message, and discussed and considered it in all 
its bearings. Then, after the first burst of tears 
and thankfulness from the sisters, came the doubt 
as to how Edward's wife and mother would bear 
the revulsion of feeling, and the yet more difficult 
question as to what they were to be told, and 
who was to tell them. 

"Tell her the whole truth," was Bertram 
Fenwick's decided opinion. " Tell Kathleen the 
whole truth, — ^that Edward is living, though he 
is very ilL" 

" I thrnk it would be enough to say he is alive ; 
think what a surprise it will still be for mamma 
and Kathleen," said Ella. 

" Yes," responded Anna ; " I am sure they 
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" And Kathleen — Edward's wife ? " Amabel 
asked. 

" She lies in a very critical state, much as she 
has done for days," was Dr. Harington*s reply. 
"By the bye, Anna and Ella, you must take 
care not to talk too much to her when you go 
to her room ; it excites her and tries her. You 
are very kind and sympathising, I know," said 
the doctor, gently, noticing how Anna's face 
clouded, and Ella slightly curled her lip; but 
Kathleen's nerves, poor child, are so sensitive 
just now, and the less conversation the better." 
" I think it is extremely ungrateful of Kath- 
leen to complain to you of our talking too much 
to her," said Ella. " Just as if Edward was not 
as much to us as to her." 

" No, Ella, not as much" said Amabel, looking 
at Bertram with a softness and tenderness in 
her eyes which made her infinitely more attract- 
ive to him than in the days of her bright beauty. 
" We must not forget she is Edward's wife!' 

"No, I don't forget it," said Ella; "but I 
think most brothers' wives would cling to their 
sisters, and not prefer a stranger like Lady Vale, 
or even a servant like Mrs. Porter, in a time of 
such sorrow." 

"She does not do that," said Sinclair, who 
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was bracing himself to what lay before him in 
the visits he had to pay to his mother and sister- 
in-law. " She does not do that ; I must confess 
there is something in Kathleen's character which 
is very uncommon— and very attractive too," he 
added, as he left the room. 

There was a hush and stillness in the blue 
room, as Mrs. Porter sat by the fire, moving her- 
self to and fro softly in the old nursery chair. 
Mrs. Porter held up her finger as Janet came in 
from the inner room where the baby slept his 
sweet unbroken sleep. Janet paused as she 
passed the bed, and looked upon Kathleen with 
the truest sympathy and distress in her large 
round eyes, whispering to Mrs. Porter, — 

" Is she asleep } " 

Mrs. Porter nodded, and signed to Janet to 
go down to supper, adding, " Tell Peter not to 
wait for me." 

But as Janet opened the door softly to go 
out. Dr. Harington passed her, and came in. He 
sat down by the bed, and looked earnestly at 
the sleeper. The features were thin and sharp- 
ened, dark rings encircled the eyes, over which 
the still darker eyelashes drooped ; and there 
were lines of sorrow round the sweet mouth, on 
which, notwithstanding, a smile hovered. The 
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noise, slight as it was, of the opening door had 
roused her, and Kathleen fixed her eyes on Dr. 
Harington. 

"I have been asleep," she said, "nice, real 
sleep, and had happy dreams." 

Dr. Harington smiled, and taking her hand in 
his, said, " I am very glad, for you will be the 
better prepared to hear what I have to tell you. 
Edward is alive, and I pray God may soon be 
with you." 

" Have you heard } " Is it really true ? " she 
asked, eagerly. " Is it true f " she repeated in 
a plaintive voice, " because " 



u 



Yes, quite true," he said, " but- 



ii 



" Tell me all ; he is wounded — he is ill 1 " she 
asked, with that strange instinctive feeling of 
the truth which cannot be explained. ^* Don't 
hold back anything from me, please, Sinclair." 

Dr. Harington had had a lesson, and was not 
inclined to tell anything but the whole truth this 
time. He only said, — 

" You shall hear Henry Fenwick's telegram." 

He read it in a slow distinct voice ; the thin 
long fingers lying in his, tightened their clasp as 
he went on. 

" Is that all — every word ? " she asked, when 
Dr. Harington stopped. 
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" Every word." 

" Sinclair, how long shall I live ? " 

" Many years, I hope." 

" No, Sinclair, no ; but I want to know, if he 
gets well, and comes home, do you think I shall 
be here to see him } " 

With those large dark earnest eyes fixed on 
him, Sinclair could not dissemble. His profes- 
sional manner, which he had been trying to 
assume, fell from him, as he answered, — 

" My child ! my dear Kathleen ! you have 
been, and are still, very ill ; but I have hope — 
real hope — that a change for the better will now 
set in, and that when Edward comes, you will 
be able to cheer him with a welcome." 

" Thank you," she said, turning her face away. 
"Thank you. Now I should like to be quiet, 
please." 

Sinclair stooped down and kissed her fore- 
head, and left her, saying to Mrs. Porter, — 

"Let no one come here this evening; and, 
Mrs. Porter, I should be glad if you would sit 
by Mrs. Haringtpn to-night, and give the medi- 
cine regularly." 

" Indeed I will, sir," said Mrs. Porter, earnestly. 
"A mind at ease would be her best cure, dear 
young lady; and if Master Edward is spared " 



\ 
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"We must hope," Dr. Harington said, "and 
encourage her to hope," he added, with a sign 
towards the bed ; " but there is no certainty 
even yet, Mrs. Porter ; there is no certainty y and 
for her there is at any rate as much to fear as 
to hope." 

He was gone the next moment; and then, 
with the thoughtful care for little things which 
characterized him when any of his patients were 
concerned, he went himself to the servants' hall, 
where the servants were assembled at supper. * 

"Janet," he said to the little nurse, in whose 
eyes the terrible doctor who had alarmed her so 
much in the carriage months ago, had become 
the hero he was to the rest of the Earlswood 
household ; " Janet, Mrs. Porter's supper must 
be taken to her in Mrs. Edward Harington's 
room to-night ; and, Peter, will you see that 
Mrs. Porter has some wine V 

There had been a general rising from their 
seats when the master appeared so unexpectedly 
amongst the servants, and old Peter said, — 

" Indeed, sir, we will attend to your orders ; 
we are all thankful to think dear Master Edward 

IS IS 

Peter's feelings overcame him, and he broke 
down, while old Anne, the housemaid, who was 
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almost a contemporary of his, finished the sen- 
tence, and continued, — 

"Yes, we are all thankful indeed, sir; and 
we only hope the dear mistress and Master 
Edward's lady may soon be well again." 

" Thank you all very kindly," Dr. Harington 
said ; " I know you are always interested in all 
that concerns us." 

And as the servants subsided again to their 
supper, the opinion Anne expressed was warmly 
echoed by the others. 

" The family," Anne said, " was one it was a 
pleasure to serve, though there was trials in the 
place, as there was everywhere. For there's a 
thorn in every rose, as some poet remarked." 

With which grand sentiment Anne concluded. 
And as Mrs. Porter was not there to put down 
the speaker, or, as Anne expressed it, " sit upon 
her," it met with considerable applause. 

Day after day passed on, and brought with it 
very little change in Kathleen's state. There 
was one sign of some returning power, which 
Mrs. Porter was the first to chronicle. Little 
Lee was not now dismissed with a gentle kiss 
when he was brought to his mother's bed ; but 
she would ask to have him put beside her, and 
to be left with him for a little while. Then, when 
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Mrs. Porter and Janet had withdrawn, they heard 
the soft murmuring of Kathleen's voice, as she 
talked to the child in her old way ; and baby 
seemed to understand how weak and ill his 
mother was, for he attempted no riotous play, 
but stroked her face and hair with his little 
hands, and laid his cheek against hers with a 
whispered, " Poor, poor." 

" Baby, baby, he will be so good to papa, if 
he comes back ; and baby must comfort him, if 
mamma is not here to do it.*' 

Mrs. Porter heard these words, and coming one 
day near again, said, " Mamma must not talk so,** 
gently took the child away. Kathleen looked 
up at her with a sweet sad smile. 

" Why should I not say so, Mrs. Porter } The 
only thing that troubles me is, that if he find me 
gone, he will want some one to comfort him so 
much. It is this that weighs on me now ; but, 
perhaps, it is all needless — perhaps — it is as we 
first thought it was.*' 

Poor Mrs. Porter retreated quickly, smother- 
ing little Lee with kisses, and scarcely able to 
repress her honest tears. 

So the days went on, and Kathleen asked no 
questions about the mail, but lay passive and quiet 
— so weak that the least exertion was an effort 

19 
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" I believe she has forgotten the day the mail 
is due," Ella said ; " and it is a pity she should 
be reminded of it Still it is wonderful that she 
does not ask any questions. I never thought 
Kathleen so peculiar as she is now." 

^ Peculiarly gentle and easy to manage, Sin- 
clair says she is," Amabel broke in. " He told 
Bertram last night that it was this quiet resigna- 
tion which saved her life. His great dread for 
her is excitement and agitation " 

" Well," Anna put in, " temperaments differ 
very much, certainly ; it is not in our family to 
be cold and phlegmatic : we are only too warm 
and impulsive." 

"Yes, indeed," said Ellaj "I am sure I count 
the hours till the Indian letters next come; I 
feel as if I were on thorns, though I have alwayg 
hoped for the best. The Haringtons are very 
full of feeling." 

" Yes," said Amabel with a touch of her old 
sarcasm ; " yes so it seems : they have shown it 
about Kathleen, I must say." 

" She has had every possible attention, Ama- 
bel ; the servants sit up to watch over her at night, 
everything that she could fancy procured for her, 
and treated in every way like our own sister." 

" Oh, Ella ! " Amabel exclaimed ; and then 
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she returned to the book she was reading, and 
left her sisters mistresses of the field. 

It was a soft February day, when whispers of 
spring were heard in the trees of the Manor 
plantations, and tokens of spring were seen in 
the garden-borders, where the first tiny blossoms 
of the year were struggling upward to the light. 
Everything was full of life and the promise of 
life, as nature gave its signs of awakening after 
the sleep of winter to the busy activity of re- 
newed vitality and quickened powers. Fleecy 
clouds lay in flocks in the pale blue sky, and 
sunny gleams and purple shadows came and 
went over fields and meadows, where crowfoot 
flowers shone like burnished gold, and the lambs 
played and danced in the first joy of their new- 
bom existence. In the garden below Kathleen's 
window, little Lee was trying his first steps in 
walking ; and, like the lambs, seemed so much 
to enjoy his fre'edom, that when Janet tried to 
raise him in her arms, he struggled to his feet 
again, and rolled and tumbled amongst the 
daisies on the lawn with persistent energy. 

Great was the contrast between all the bright- 
ness and universal rejoicing without, and the 
shadow within the room where Kathleen lay on 
the sofa, weak and languid, some days better 
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"What is it?" Kathleen asked. "Who are 
there ? " 

Lady Vale went to the window, and said, " It 
is good Bertram, playing with baby. He has 
been walking round the garden with Amabel, 
and she is now resting on a seat, and looking so 
bright and happy. What a change the last few 
months have made in her ! " 

" Yes," said Kathleen, *' I am glad — ^so glad ; 
but I wanted to talk to you, and tell you, if I 
can, all I feel. Since I had his letter a great 
dread has seized me that I shall be gone be- 
fore he comes. Do you know why that is so 
hard to think of 1 He would want me so ; he 
would want comfort. They would be all they 
could to him ; they love him, as every one 
must ; but I know, now he is weak and ill, what 
it will be for him to come and find only baby, 
and me gone. When I thought he was no longer 
on earth, the pain was great and terrible, but 
there was the comfort that / only suffered : now 
it is for him I am so sorry. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

" Yes, darling, I do understand, but the time 
is going on, and very soon we may look for 
Edward, if he started as he hoped." 

" Very soon," she repeated, " very soon ; but 
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any day I may have tbat bad sign again, and I 
know Sinclair thinks that at last it will be — ^you 
know what I mean. But you must not think/' 
she added, "that I am without Him who has 
helped me so much, or that I am not thankful, — 
thankful that I have this dear feebly written let- 
ter, \iTitten by his own hand, — thankful that the 
great heav}*^ sorrow is taken off his mother and 
sisters, and Sinclair too ; for Sinclair loves him, I 
know ; it is for his sake he has been so kind — 
so very kind — ^to me." 
Lady Vale smiled 

" My darling, do not you think you have some 
attraction in yourself which wins hearts to serve 

you ? " 

"For t\i'o or three I may have," she said, 

honestly; "my father, Ed^^'ard, and^'^ perhaps ; 

but I feel my manner is cold and disagreeable 

to some people." 

" In your . enumeration you forgot Bertram 

Fenwck, and Amabel, and Mrs. Porter." 

" Ah ! but I must go on about what I was 

saying. If I should be gone when Edward comes, 

will you tell him some things that I have said ? 

Will you give him the sort of sympathy you 

have given me ? And will you tell him how, 

when I have been too sad and ill and weak to 
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think of anything, the very name of jESUS has 
comforted me ; and it is my continual prayer 
that he may find it, what I have found it, * Rest 
to the weary ' ? " 

Lady Vale saw how tired and exhausted she 
was, and, having given her promise to do all 
she wished, she made her pillow comfortable, 
and left her to sleep with the words — 

" I will do all you ask, dearest, if need arises 
— God grant that need may not arise," she 
mentally added. 

" Well, Lady Vale, how do you think Kath- 
leen is to-day?" was the question with which 
Ella met her in the garden, as she joined the 
party now gathered there. 

" Do you not think she ought to rouse herself 
a little ? Look at Amabel, how she is improved 
in walking : that is an instance of what can be 
done by effort," said Anna. 

Amabel was supported by Bertram's strong 
arm on one side, and by her crutch on the other. 

" Lady Vale," she exclaimed, " am I not im- 
proved? I find this new-fashioned crutch on 
the right hand so much better than the other on 
the left" 

And then Bertram flushed with pleasure at the 
compliment, and laughed his own peculiar laugh. 
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" How is she to-day ?" he too asked ; " for we 
think more of your opinion than the doctor's." 

"She is very weak," Lady Vale answered; 
''but I do not see much change from day to 
day." 

"Have you seen mamma?" asked Anna. 
" It is so nice to have her in the drawing-room 
again ; and so brave and good of her to make 
the effort But she said Edward should not 
come and find her chair empty." 

" Yes, I saw your mother. I think she looks 
pretty well, considering all things." 

"I wonder the carriage is not come," Lady 
Vale continued, looking at her watch. 

" I think I hear wheels," said Bertram. 

" It is only a shabby old fly, bringing some 
stupid visitor from Bichester," Anna exclaimed. 

"Amabel, I think, as you move so slowly, 
you have been in the air long enough. We 
must not forget how early it is in the year, 
though it is so warm." 

So they went in, chatting and talking, and 
the fly rumbled up to the side of the house, and 
the bell was heard. 

" I hope Peter will not show any undesirable 
person in upon mamma. I think I had better 
go to the rescue," Ella said. 
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She disappeared through the glass door open^ 
ing from the passage from the front of the house, 
and was in the hall just in time to say to 
Peter, " I don't think mamma is strong enough 
to see visitors to-day, Peter : but you can show 
any one into the library, if they inquire for us." 

Then Ella went to her mother, who sat quietly 
knitting in her accustomed place — ^the place 
where her bright-haired boy had left her when 
he bid her his last good-bye — the place where 
he was to find her. 

How strangely we are all taught to feel some- 
times that the great events of our lives come to 
us, and find us different to what we had pictured 
they would ! Great grief and great joy, seen 
from afar, are full, the one of troubled anguish, 
insupportable as we then think, the other of 
ecstatic joy, which makes our hearts thrill with 
the bare anticipation. But the hour comes, and 
with it sensations very widely apart from those 
we had fancied. It comes, and a dream-like 
unreality sweeps over us. We are borne up on 
the wings of excitement to a being different to 
that of our every-day experience. The calm 
may not last, the truth of our position is pressed 
home on us sooner or later, and a reaction 
follows; but all the supreme moments of our 
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lives come to us, and as they come we scarcely 
recognize them as such till they are past ! 

So when Peter opened the drawing-room door, 
and said, in almost his usual tone, under which 
a lurking tremulousness alone betrayed that a 
great deal hung on the announcement, — " Master 
Edward!" — Ella did not start or scream, but 
quickly advanced towards the tall bent figure 
which was close behind Peter. 

" Mother ! " he said. 

" Oh, Edward ! my dear, dear boy ! " 

Then, as he sat down on a chair Ella wheeled 
towards him, close to his mother, the others 
came in : Anna first, Amabel on her crutches, 
Bertram next. The loving kisses of his mother 
and sisters were returned with fervour, and then 
he said, with trembling eagerness, " My wife ! — 
Kathleen ! — ^where is she ? how is she ? " 

" Better, much better." It was Bertram who 
spoke, in a voice husky from deep feeling. 

" Only she can't come downstairs," Ella said. 

All this time Edward's hand was in his mo- 
ther's. She was gazing at him with a maternal 
glance of sorrow, and wounded maternal vanity 
too, that he, her pride and darling, should be 
brought so low. All the thick bright hair shaved 
close ; the dancing blue eyes dimmed with ill- 
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ness ; the once crisp light beard and moustache 
hanging thin and meagre ; the erect elastic figure 
bowed and bent 

" I must go to her," he said at last " I started 
before I could well stand, when I heard she was 
ill, and came by another ship, that I might get 
here. But I can't stand very well yet, it seems," 
he said, tottering as he rose from his chair. 
"Why, Amy," — ^he always called her Amy, — 
" why. Amy, you and I are in the same box, are 
we not } I shall have to borrow one of your 
crutches." 

Good thoughtful Anna had vanished, and as 
Edward was going towards the door, she ap- 
peared with some wine, and Mrs. Porter followed 
with a tray, on which was some delicacy. 

" Well, Porter," he said, extending his hand, 
" it*s so nice to see home faces again. Thanks, I 
can't eat," as they pressed him. 

" Oh, do try, my dear boy," urged his mother. 

"Yes, Master Edward, do try," Mrs. Porter 
repeated. 

" No ; not till I know how she is ; not till I 
have seen her. I must go now." 

Bertram put his hand on his arm. 

" My dear fellow, your wife is very weak, and 
Sinclair is very particular that she should be 
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kept from any shock. It has been a terrible 
time for her these last two months, you see." 

" Ah, my poor darling ! I know it But, Fen- 
wick, we shall both get well, when we are 
together. Oh, thank God, she is here ! I did 
not know how it might be. Now then " 

" Stop one minute, dear Edward," said Ama- 
bel, " one minute. Lady Vale is in the garden ; 
let us ask her what she thinks. She has been so 
much with Kathleen, and so kind to her." 

" God bless her for it ! " he broke in ; " but, 
whatever you do, make haste." 

And then, when Bertram went to call Lady 
Vale, who had purposely kept away from the 
family meeting, he went up to Amabel. 

" Why, Amy, we are both somewhat shattered, 
it seems : but what has come over you ? You 
are so altered." 

" I know it, dear," she said, gently. 

" Yes, but improved, I mean. I am afraid you 
can't say the same about me." 

"Well, Lady Vale," he said, rising to greet her, 
"will you take me to my wife .^ Forgive me," 
he said, as he felt the reality of her gentle tender 
welcome; "forgive my being so discourteous 
and abrupt ; but I have been on the rack so many 
weeks now, and there is a limit to everything. It 
can't hurt her to see me." 
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" No," Lady Vale replied, with a smile. " I be- 
lieve it will be her best cure. But it is the shock 
of joy we fear for her, as much as of sorrow." 

Then, seeing Edward's face working convul- 
sively, and his hands nervously twisting the wrap- 
per which he had taken from his neck, she 
added, " I will go up with you, if you like, and 
try to tell Kathleen you are coming ; unless," 
she said, turning to Ella and Anna, " one of you 
will do it better." 

" Oh, no, no ! " was the unanimous decision ; 
and, with a heart beating painfully from min- 
gled fear and joy. Lady Vale preceded Edward 
upstairs. 

" Come," he said, " one of you must help me 
along ; I feel rather shaky." 

Ella gladly offered herself, and, leaning on her 
shoulder, Edward left the room, saying affection- 
ately to her, " What a good thing it is to have 
useful sisters ! " 

When Lady Vale entered Kathleen's room for 
the second time that day, she was surprised to 
find her sitting upright on the sofa, and her eyes 
dilated with eager inquiry, as she asked, — 

"Who is here? Who came just now.^ I 
heard the bell ring, and I feel as if it were 
something which concerned me. Janet and the 
baby have not come in yet, and I am so anxious 
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to know. Oh/' she said, falling back again on 
her pillow, " I flfo try to control myself, and not 
be nervous. Please forgive me," she pleaded, 
with one of her sweetest smiles. 

"Dear Kathleen," Lady Vale said, her lips 
trembling with the agitation she struggled 
against, "the arrival just now does concern 
you." 

" Then it is Edward ! God has helped me to 
bear bitter sorrow and anxiety: now He will 
help me to bear great joy. Ask him to come 
to me ; I am quite calm now." 

So she was. The trouble, and the fear, and 
the excitement had all died out of her face, and 
it was as serene and peaceful as a child's. 

" One word more, dear Kathleen. You will 
not expect to see your husband looking as he 
did when you parted V* 

"No," she said, "oh, no! And he will see 
me changed too !" 

Lady Vale went to the door, and held it open 
for Edward to pass in. Ella and Lady Vale 
saw his outstretched arms, and heard a cry of 
joy — but it did not come from Kathleen. Then 
she whispered to Ella, "Let us leave them now," 
and, covering her face with her hands, burst into 
tears. For she had hoped and prayed that the 
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husband and wife might meet; and now that 
the hope was fulfilled, and the prayer granted, 
the sense of relief made her tender loving heart 
overflow. 

" Dear Lady Vale," Ella said, with real feel- 
ing, " do come back into the drawing-room, and 
have some tea." 

" No, thanks," was all Lady Vale could say ; 
"the carriage must have been waiting for me 
some time, I am sure. I am so glad for you 
all," she added : " for Edward's wife — and for 
you ally And then she went straight to the 
hall, where Peter stood at the door. 

"Your ladyship's carriage is here," Peter said; 
and in another moment Lady Vale was seated 
at her husband's side in the elegant open 
barouche, in which he delighted to drive two 
beautiful bay horses, and was soon speeding 
along the road towards Bichester. 

" I thought you would like a drive this splen- 
did day," Sir Mortimer said, " and not object to 
a change from the jog-trot of that basket car- 
riage. I declare I am inclined to make a bonfire 
of it, and dogs' meat of Snowball. But I say, 
Margaret, what is wrong } You look as black 
as a thunder-cloud." 

"I hope not," she tried to say cheerfully; 
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''but I have just had rather a trying mission 
to perform. Edward Harington is come home, 
and it fell to me to prepare his wife for the 
meeting." 

'' That sounds odd, I must say. It looks as if 
the welcome would not be very warm." 

Lady Vale shivered, as she often did when 
her husband spoke. 

" So that young fellow has turned up, has he ? 
I always thought he would. I hope Bhootan 
and the cholera together have rubbed a little of 
his conceit out of hinL She is a pretty girl, for 
those who fancy brunettes. I hope she will get 
better, with all my heart There is a natural 
grace about her, and I never saw any woman 
walk so well, upon my word. Margaret, what 
are you thinking about? That was Lord Ches- 
terton's carriage, and Lady Chesterton bowing 
to you ! " 

" I did not see her." 

"See her? no. You would have seen her 
fast enough if it had been some trumpery 
curate's or surgeon's wife," said Sir Mortimer, 
wrathfully. " By the bye, Margaret, I have given 
orders for the London house to be got ready 
this season. Parliament meets next week, and 
I can't have you burying yourself for ever in 
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the country. You must come up by the middle 
of March." 

"Indeed, Mortimer," Lady Vale began, "I 
dread taking Felicia to London, after former 
experience." 

"Then leave her behind, that is all. You 
wear yourself out with that child, and you 
associate too much with doctors and parsons 
down here, all the year round. It won't do. 
You have a position to maintain as my wife. I 
will thank you to remember that." 

"I will try not to forget it," Lady Vale 
answered gently, and then she was silent : and 
Sir Mortimer was so much occupied with dis- 
playing the pace of his thoroughbred horses to 
the Bichester people, as he drove through the 
streets, that he also relapsed into silence. 

Lady Vale thought of the husband and wife 
she had left — united after weary months of 
absence and cruel anxiety. She thought of 
them, in all that full strength of love, which 

" Asks no leave of time or place 
To show the brightness of its face ; " 

united in heart and feeling, sure of each other's 

affections amidst all the weakness of body and 

illness which encompassed them ; and Lady 

Vale contrasted her own lot with theirs, and 

20 
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sighed. There are heart-sorrows harder to bear 
than sickness and disease, nay, even death itself ; 
and nothing is more painful to a woman of 
tender feeling and keen sensibilities than the 
consciousness that between her and the one who 
is nearest to her on earth, a wall of division is 
daily growing ; and that, like the insensible 
deposit of lime which the dropping water leaves, 
a crust is gradually covering over the hopes and 
sympathies of the one from the hopes and sym- 
pathies of the other. 

But Lady Vale roused herself from thoughts 
which were so little in harmony with the beauty 
of the day now waning to its close. She was the 
first to speak, after several miles had been gone 
over without a word, except what Sir Mortimer 
said to the servant in attendance when he swung 
himself down from the back seat to readjust a rein. 

" These are beautiful horses," she began, com- 
plimenting what was a new possession ; " and 
they seem very gentle and easy to manage." 

" Of course they are — they are thoroughbred, 
and no mistake. And so they ought to be ; 
they were not bought for a trifle, I can tell you. 
However, I could sell them to-morrow at a pro- 
fit — ^that is one thing." 

A few more remarks were exchanged, and 
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then the carriage turned in at the gates of Holme 
Chase. Lady Vale hastened upstairs on her 
arrival at home, to tell Felicia her news. It was 
so pleasant to feel that her child and she would 
have sympathy in the thankfulness which filled 
her heart Lady Vale found Felicia in tears 
after an altercation with nurse about some tri- 
fling matter. 

" You have been away such an immense time," 
the child said, in a fretful voice, " and nurse is so 
horrid and cross and ^" 

" Hush, my dear Felicia," Lady Vale said, as 
nurse was beginning an angry remonstrance ; 
" I have brought you some good news, which I 
am sure will make you forget your own troubles. 
Captain Harington has come home, and Mrs. 
Harington is so happy." 

" Oh," said Felicia, " I am so glad ; and oh, 
mamma, we shall have to give thanks for her in 
church now. I wish I had not been grumbling 
and cross all the afternoon as I have been, but I 
will be better now. Nurse, I am sorry I have 
been so cross. Kiss me, nurse." 

And so the new interest had softened this 
child's heart, and in the stately halls of Holme 
Chase Edward's wife was loved and remembered, 
and had her influence for good. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE RETURN. 

" By loving whatever is loveable in those around us, love 
will flow back from them to us — ^and life will become a 
pleasure instead of a pain — and earth will become like 
heaven — and we, if God so please, shall become not un- 
worthy followers of Him whose name is Love." 

The Dean of Westminster. 

It was four o'clock on a glowing September 
afternoon when a party was gathered on the lawn 
before the old Manor. Every one was in holiday 
trim ; and there was evidently the pause of 
expectation before some great event, palpitating 
amongst the group. Bessie Fenwick's long train 
of violet silk rustled as she moved hither and 
thither over the grass : and she looked now and 
then reproachfully at little Lee Harington, who, 
attracted towards the train when it was in motion, 
with toddling steps ran over it, kitten-wise, and 
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retarded her progress. In vain Anna and Ella 
remonstrated, and Janet tried to divert Lee from 
his mischief; while Aunt Sarah and Mrs. Haring- 
ton looked on with an amused expression, which 
was not altogether a displeased one. Aunt Sarah 
remarking,— 

"It is a good thing Bessie has no children. 
She would never sacrifice her gowns to them ; 
and it would have been the other way." 

"When is she going to rejoin her husband ? " 
asked Mrs. Harington. 

" She talks of next month as the starting-time ; 
but I greatly doubt it Like me, she won't be 
wanted here now." 

" Oh, don't say that ! " remonstrated Mrs. 
Harington. " Ah, here is Sinclair ! " 

" I am in good time, I find," he said, looking at 
his watch, as he crossed the lawn. " They will 
not be here for a quarter of an hour yet. But 
we are not all here, after all. Where are Edward 
and Kathleen ? " 

" They went into the house. I think Edward 
did not feel sure that Kathleen should sit out of 
doors too long," his mother said. 

"And he was right," Sinclair replied; and 
then he joined Bessie Fenwick in her walk up 
and down the lawn. 
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" It is all so pretty ! " Kathleen said, as she 
and Edward went together through the suite of 
rooms which long ago the Misses Vernon had 
decreed were so convenient for a ball 

" Yes," Edward said ; " but I don't like those 
black cupboard things very much ; they look 
like a relic of the past I wonder Fenwick 
kept them here ! " 

" Oh, don't you know it was Amabel's great 
desire ? They were new when Bertram's mother 
was a bride, and she wished them to remain on 
several accounts ; and that curious chair is left 
for the same reasons. The cover was Mrs. Fen- 
wick's work." 

"Sit down here on this comfortable sofa. 
Hallo, don't let us crush this fiz-a-gig at the 
back. Are you tired, darling.?" he asked, 
putting his arm round her, while she rested her 
head on his shoulder. 

"No; nothing more than the chronic tired- 
ness I am prone to. It is always a rest to lay 
my head here." 

"Dear little head!" he said, tenderly. "I 
hope we shall go to our new home next, Kathie, 
for everything looks well for the Adjutancy of 
Militia in Devonshire ; and you shall have as 
pretty a nest there as I can give you." 
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"That will be nice/' she said; "and it won't 
be too much for you either in the way of work, 
will it ? " 

" Oh, no ; I am coming round fast I wish I 
were as sure about you." 

" I shall do very well," she answered, with a 
reassuring smile. "You know Sinclair says so. 
Indeed, he always did say when I had you again 
I should get on." 

"Well, I wish it were a little faster march,*' 
Edward replied. 

She looked up at him rather anxiously. 

" It is a trial of patience for you. I want to 
be strong for your sake. As for myself, now I 
have you, I am content I feel that we shall 
have no more separation till " 

She did not finish ; for her husband's brow 
clouded as it always did if she spoke of that 
other separation as yet impending. She wished 
it were otherwise ; but Edward could talk of all 
his own hard struggles for life ; of his weari- 
some marches ; of his terrible journey home- 
wards, when he knew not what tidings would 
greet him — scarcely if he should himself live 
to reach England ; but never about Kathleen's 
state for so many weeks before his arrival. He 
built upon Sinclair's repeated assurance that 
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Kathleen was wonderfully better; that a mild 
English climate for the winter would restore her 
more completely ; that his care and his presence 
would do for her what medicine could never 
have effected. 

Now he said, pressing her close, "We are 
both young enough, Kathie ; and we shall come 
out like the trees next spring. I shall get my 
beard again, it is to be hoped, and not rejoice 
in such a shabby production as this," taking her 
hand, and stroking his chin with it " Just now 
that son of ours seems to have got all the life 
and strength for his share. He is a fine little 
fellow, and will make a soldier, I hope." 

" No, no ; not a soldier," Kathleen said. 
" Certainly not, if he is to be ordered to India, 
and leave his wife behind." 

"That little mite's wife!" said Edward, laugh- 
ing. " Just imagine it ! " 

" I dare say Mrs. Fenwick thought the day 
when Bertram would bring home his wife to the 
old Manor as far separated from his babyhood ; 
and to-day she is coming." 

" Yes, and a happy thing it is for poor Amy 
that she has a husband like Bertram. Is it 
not strange that such a crowd of misfortunes 
came upon us all at once } Our beauty lamed 
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for life, and our hero no hero at all, but a shaken 
old hypochondriac, not from honourable wounds, 
but from cholera and low fever." 

" I deny the latter part of the sentence," said 
Kathleen, smiling; "people are just as much 
heroes whether they fall of disease or sabre-cuts : 
and then, dear, you know everything is ordered 
for us ; we don't order it for ourselves." 
" I know," he said ; and then he was silent. 
At this pause in the conversation the sound of 
carriage-wheels was heard approaching, and 
Ella's voice calling at the open window, " Ed- 
ward ! Kathleen ! Here they are. Come quickly ; 
we want to be all together when they arrive." 

" All right, Ella," said Edward, drawing him- 
self out of the depths of the sofa, without any 
symptom of hastening his movements, while 
Kathleen gently rearranged the pretty lace cover 
which hung over the back, and which Edward 
had irreverently called a " fiz-a-gig." 

Presently, drawing her hand through his arm, 
he said, — 

" Come, Kathie, let us go out and do the bride 
honour. The great man is already there, I see ; 
the whole of our family in a group ; and only dear 
old Aunt Sarah and Bess Fenwick to represent 
the other side." 
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They went out through the French window, 
recently made, which opened on the terrace, and 
just as they did so the carriage stopped before 
the door. 

" I say," Bertram had exclaimed to Amabel as 
he caught a glimpse of all the figures collected, 
" here's a turn-out ! I hope no one will make fine 
speeches ; you must answer them, you know, if 
they do." 

Amabel smiled, and said, '' Of course I will ; " 
and then the door was opened, and Bertram 
sprang out and helped Amabel from the steps. 

There were no crutches now; but she was 
lame, very perceptibly lame : and yet, as she 
clung to Bertram's arm, she did not look as if 
she wished it to be otherwise. 

There were not any of the fine speeches Ber- 
tram dreaded ; that which Bessie Fen wick began 
was drowned in the general buzz of welcome 
and inquiry : and there was no embrace more 
fervent than the one exchanged between the 
bride and Edward's wife. 

Afternoon tea, prettily ornamented with 
flowers, was on a table in the drawing-room, 
and here Bessie Fenwick presided. When it was 
over, the guests began to think of departing home- 
wards, and Amabel, calling Edward to her, said, — 
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" Let me have you for a crutch, Edward, and 
we will walk to the gate of the plantation with 
you. No, dearest mother," she added, in answer 
to Mrs. Harington*s remonstrance, " I am not 
tired ; we have had a very short journey to-day." 

So the whole party crossed the lawn, the 
bride in advance with Edward. " It is so nice 
to have you again," she said ; " and you are 
looking so much better than when we went away 
in June." 

" And how does Kathleen look } " he asked 

" Better, I think, and so happy. Edward, this 
is a great day in my life ; to come to such a 
home as this, and with Bertram ! I am not in 
the least bit worthy. But I want to tell you how 
much I owe to your wife — to Kathleen. I don't 
think the others — not even Sinclair — take in all 
she was to me a year ago, nor how much I 
learned from her then, and also in all those 
terrible weeks when we were so miserable about 
you. I tried to say this to you several times before 
I married ; but I felt as if I could not enter on 
my new life here without telling you how bitterly 
I have often repented my hard judgment of 
Kathleen, when she first came to us, and how 
grateful I am to her now." 

"Ah, I know what she is," Edward said 
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proudly ; " it is only those who know her best 
who love her best Thanks, Amabel, for all you 
have said ; I know you mean it And I am 
sure I pray God you may live many happy 
years in the old Manor. With a man like Ber- 
tram no one can be anything else but happy, I 
should think." 

Amabel did not speak, but, having reached 
the gate, she turned and looked back with lov- 
ing earnest eyes, where whole depths of wifely 
admiration and love were lying, at the party 
behind. Her husband came first, with Mrs. 
Harington hanging on his arm, then Kathleen 
with Sinclair, then Anna, Ella, Aunt Sarah, 
Bessie Fenwick, and little Lee, tired by this 
time, and half asleep on Janet's shoulder. At 
the gate Bertram and Amabel turned back to 
their pleasant home, and Kathleen left Sinclair, 
and rejoined her husband. 

" I never go through this gate and cross the 
road without thinking of the first time I ever 
saw Bertram Fenwick — the morning when the 
terrible bull made a dash at me and baby." 

"Ah, that was an exciting scene! Bertram 
was one of your first friends here." 

" Yes ; and my other great friend is coming 
home to-day. You cannot think how glad I 
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am, and that I shall be able to go and see poor 
Felicia again to-morrow. Will you go to All 
Saints' with me, and pay a visit to Holme Chase 
afterwards ?" 

" Of course I will, darling, if you wish it ; 
and do my best to be tolerant of Sir Mortimer, 
and treat him as a little man should treat a 
great one." 

" He is most trying to any one's patience, I 
know," said Kathleen ; " but I dare say there is 
a golden thread in his character, as there is in 
most people's." 

" Yes, you are right, Kathie ; I like to hear 
you making the best of every one, instead of 
the worst It is refreshing, I must say. You 
have won everybody's heart here : you should 
hear what Amabel said just now, and what 
Sinclair — Sinclair, the supreme judge in Earls- 
wood of men, women, and things — said of you 
yesterday." 

" Ah, Sinclair was my greatest stay and sup- 
port in that sad time," Kathleen said. "Oh, 
Edward, how very wrong we often are in our 
judgments of others ! I wish, I wish we could 
learn that lesson right which our Lord taught 
us, 'Judge not, that ye be not judged.' I have 
so often thought of those words, *For with what 
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judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.' When I first came here, I 
thought Sinclair a worldly man, with the man- 
ners of a courtier to those whom he wished to 
please, and a perfect autocrat to his relations. 
Oh, when he used to sit so patiently by me when 
I was so ill, and call me ' my child ' so tenderly, 
and talk about you, how sorry I felt ! " 

" Well," said Edward, *' all I hope is that some 
others have repented their judgments of you, 
my darling; even now I am afraid I should 
quarrel with Ella, if it went on much longer." 

"Oh, no, you would not," she said, with a 
gentle pressure of his arm ; " we are too happy 
now to quarrel with any one." 

" So we are : but the damp is rising ; you 
ought to be indoors ; come, you must not 
cough." . 

A few minutes more, and Kathleen was in the 
nursery with little Lee, enjoying one of her old 
talks with him before he went to bed. 

Not quite the old talk either ; for now it was 
a very different strain to that of other times, to 
which little Lee had to listen. He took his 
own share also, and did not leave the conversa- 
tion entirely to his mother. He could say 
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"papa," and clap his hands, and show by his 
gestures that he connected with that word all 
that was jubilant and glad, of which riding a 
"gee-gee" on his father's shoulder was the 
grand climax. In the midst of the talk and 
the play Edward came up to dress for dinner, 
and decreed that mamma must lie down, and 
not bother herself with such a restless little 
fellow any longer. Then, as a ready substitute, 
he stretched his full length upon the rug, and 
baby performed a series of feats upon his pros- 
trate father, making raids upon the scrubby 
beard, and reminding his mother of a picture in 
Gulliver's Travels, where one of the Liliputian 
race is investigating the giant, and climbing 
over him as over a mountain. 

Bichester folk had come to pay their respects 
to Edward's wife when she arrived at Earlswood, 
and now they came to take leave of her, when 
the announcement appeared in the Bichester 
Times, that Captain Edward Lee Harington had 
accepted the appointment of Adjutant of Militia 
in Devonshire, and would not return to India. 
Many people, after seeing Kathleen, said that 
she was a very peculiar person — so very cool 
and collected in her manner — one would never 
think she had gone through so much during the 
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last few months. Some decreed that her ill- 
ness must have been wholly on the nerves, and 
several of the more demonstrative type said it 
was impossible to imagine that she had been so 
lately reunited to her husband, she spoke of him 
so carelessly, and answered questions as to his 
health and her own with such profound in- 
difference ! 

" But, my dear Mrs. Sanderson," Bessie Fen- 
wick said, in reply to a remark of this kind, 
made during a morning visit; "but, my dear 
Mrs. Sanderson, those who know Edward Ha- 
rington's wife as I do, learn never to expect much 
feeling from her. I have known her so long and 
intimately, and I really can scarcely remember a 
single instance when I have seen her show any 
real deep emotion." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Sanderson, who was some- 
what nonchalant and dreamy, and, as became 
Lord Templer's daughter, did not concern herself 
too much about the inferior class of Bichester 
society ; " I know very little of Mrs. Haring- 
ton; it only strikes me that she is remarkably 
indifferent, and cold in manner ; but, poor thing, 
I dare say she has seen very little of the world, 
and she is not likely to live long ; for she is evi- 
dently in a consumption. You must come and 
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spend a day with me, Mrs. Fenwick, before you 
leave Earlswood. How do things prosper at the 
old Manor ? " For, by the bye, it must be con- 
fessed that Mrs. Sanderson liked a little gossip 
fully as well as any of the good Bichester ladies 
who were of the town, and not of the county, 
and knew that a charmed circle separated them 
from ladies of Mrs. Sanderson's stamp. " How 
do things progress at the old Manor ? " 

" Well, I hope for the best ; but, as time goes 
on, I cannot help fearing dear Bertie will find 
out his mistake ; not that I have a word to say 
against Amabel — she is so immensely improved 
since her misfortune ; still it was a shock to see 
her limping into the drawing-room to receive 
visitors at first. In time I greatly fear her 
shoulder will grow up ; and her fine figure is 
irrecoverably lost as it is." 

" How very shocking ! " was Mrs. Sanderson's 
answer. " And how does that funny little person, 
Miss Fenwick, take it } " 

"Oh, anything that belongs to Bertram is 
perfect in her eyes; and whenever the name 
of Fenwick is appropriated by any one, their 
faults and failings are forgotten." 

" That is pleasant for you," said Mrs. Sander- 
son, with a little short laugh, which Bessie did 

21 
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not quite like. "But," Mrs. Sanderson con- 
tinued, " let us arrange a day for you to come. 
You had better dine and sleep here. Let me 
see, will the 22nd suit you ? " 

" Oh, thanks ; it will fit in beautifully. I go 
to dear Sir Reginald Passmore's for my last 
visit on the 26th, and I doubt if I return to 
Bichester. I am only waiting my husband's 
final orders." 

" Well, then, that is settled," said Mrs. Sander- 
son ; and the two ladies separated with a kiss, 
Mrs. Sanderson thinking, " If the Passmores are 
willing, I don't believe she will leave them in a 
hurry, and Mr. Fenwick's orders will not receive 
much attention ; " while Bessie's meditations 
were to the effect that " Mrs. Sanderson might 
as well have asked me to extend my visit for a 
day or two : it would just have filled up the 
time between the 22nd and 26th, and a return 
to the old Manor would then not have been 
necessary." 

" Those who know her best, love her best," had 
been Edward Harington's rejoinder to his sister 
Amabel when she had expressed her loving ap- 
preciation of his wife's character. 

Happy are those wives and daughters who 
have a like judgment delivered of them ; for 
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they indeed are the queens amongst women* 
whose brightest jewels are kept for the fireside of 
home, and do not shine solely for the many who 
know them little, and love them less. What 
ornaments so precious as those which an apostle 
has set far above gold and silver, and broidered 
hair and costly array ? What chain so valu- 
able as that double chain of meekness and 
quietness of spirit, which is accounted of great 
price, while the poor attractions and treasures of 
earth are but as dust in the balance of Him whose 
"way is in the sea, and His path in mighty 
waters, and whose judgments are not known " ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LAST. 

" To every doubt, in Thee my heart 
An answer hopes to find ; 
In every gladness, Lord, Thou art 
The dfceper joy behind." 

George Macdonald. 

** And this is the last time I shall sit here with 
you," Kathleen said one day, when the glowing 
sunshine pf a most unusual September was 
lying over the trees in the park at Holme 
Chase, and bathing ever)rthing in a golden haze 
of glory. "This is the last time, and I want 
to say so much to you, and can say so little. 
Oh, Lady Vale, you know how much I love you, 
and how grateful I shall be to you always." 

Kathleen had risen from her seat, and in her 
earnestness had knelt down by Lady Vale s side, 
as she lay back in her chair. 
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"Do you think you will come and bring 
Felicia to see me in our nest ? Edward says 
it is a very pretty little house, and there are 
beautiful views of the sea between the trees. 
You could manage to live in small rooms for a 
few weeks ? " 

" My darling, I want no temptation to come 
and see you. Perhaps, if Felicia keeps as well 
as she now is, the pleasant dream may be 
realized, and I may see you in your own home." 

" Felicia is much better," Kathleen said. 

"Yes," Lady Vale answered "Those three 
months in London, against whic^ I rebelled so 
much, and thought such a hardship, have been 
really most useful to my poor child; and the 
air of Brighton afterwards was also very bene- 
ficial. How often are we taught that God 
knows what is best for us ! We &re all children 
who need guidance, and to learn to follow where 
we are led." 

" Yes, indeed," said Kathleen, " I am sure I 
can say so. I have gained so much by all these 
months of separation from Edward : and I will 
tell you what makes me so thankful. I used to 
be afraid that, if happiness came to me again, I 
should not feel so near Him who was so near me 
in my sorrow, and especially when death seemed 
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very close to me. But it is not so," she went on 
in a low voice, " He does not leave me now : and 
I think — I hope — I do not forget Him. I know 
life is very uncertain to me ; this long hot sum- 
mer has helped me, and has done so much for 
me : but I know the winter may affect me again, 
as it did before, and that I may soon have to 
leave Edward and our baby." 

Lady Vale was silent : for these two friends 
had reached that point in their friendship when 
words are not needed to convey or express the 
entire sympathy of feeling between them ; when 
silence often c6nveys as much, or more, than 
language. Presently there was a sound at the 
door, and a laugh like the laugh of childhood ; 
and Edward Harington's cheery voice was 
heard, — 

"Take care now, little one; you must hold 
fast." 

And then the door opened, and Felicia ap- 
peared in Edward's arms. He put her down on 
a sofa, saying, — 

"You are heavier than I thought, I must 
confess." 

"Oh, mamma," Felicia said, "Captain Ha- 
rington met me and Bijou coming up the Park, 
and he would insist on carrying me upstairs 
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when I got home. It is very nice to be carried 
by you," she said, with a nod to Edward ; " you 
are so high up, and Barnes is so little and short ; 
for Barnes always carries me now I am too 
heavy for nurse." 

By this time Kathleen had unfastened 
Felicia's hat and jacket, and given them into 
nurse's keeping, while Felicia said to Edward, — 

" It isn't kind of you to take her away, just as 
she is able to come and see me again. Why 
did you not get an Adjutancy here } " 

There was something of the old peremptory 
tone in the child's voice, and Ecjward said, — 

"The east winds treated her so badly last 
winter here, that I won't give them the chance 
of doing it again. Devonshire is worth a hun- 
dred Norfolks or Suffolks." 

"I don't believe it," said the child. "I 
have heard nurse say it is a terribly relaxing 
climate where you are going." 

" Hush, Felicia, my darling," said Lady Vale ; 
while Edward only remarked, — 

"You are a funny little woman. Come, 
Kathleen, we must not linger ; you must be 
home before sunset, and the carriage I ordered 
is here." 

Then the adieus were said, Felicia clinging 
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to Kathleen's neck, and wfai^>ering again and 
again in her ear, " Come back ! oh, pray come 
back!" while Kathleen in return said, "You 
are to come and see me and little Lee, Felicia, 
in my cottage which is covered with roses, and 
where you will be able to see the sea and the 
beautiful ships sailing into Brixham Harbour.'' 

And so, with the promise of a future meeting, 
Felicia was consoled under the present pain of 
parting. 

In the hall Edward and Kathleen met Sir 
Mortimer, who extended his hand graciously 
to Kathleen, and expressed his hope that her 
health would be entirely re-established. He 
himself — the great Sir Mortimer — handed her 
to the green fly from Bichester, which was wait- 
ing for her ; and giving Edward t\^'o fingers at 
parting, he retreated to his wife's boudoir, to 
exclaim that he could not imagine, as he rode 
up the drive, what that wretched vehicle was 
doing at the door of Holme Chase, and winding 
up by telling poor Felicia that her tears were 
easily made to flow, and that he advised her to 
stop them at once, as little girls that cried 
always twisted their faces out of shape, and 
made themselves ugly. Then reminding his 
wife that she had a dinner engagement that 
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evening, and that it was a long drive, and she 
had better think of dressing, he gave Felicia's 
hair a parting twitch, whistled carelessly, and 
went out of the room. 

So Sir Mortimer Vale passes from our sight, 
and we see him no more; leaving, like every- 
one of his type, very little impression behind 
him ; except, indeed, that not very agreeable 
one which a man or woman always leaves who 
breathes only in the atmosphere of worldly tinsel 
and display, and makes a continuous effort to 
seem and not to bey thereby missing what is truly 
great and noble in the vain pursuit of shadows, 
and the reckless disregard of substance. 

His gentle wife sat for some minutes after he 
left the room, soothing her child with all a 
mother's tenderness ; and stood ready, dressed 
in a faultless evening toilet, at the right moment 
when the carriage came round, calm and self- 
possessed, to go and do her duty at a long 
tedious dinner; but still bearing about with 
her the peace which God gives to His beloved, 
and which we sometimes see written on a face 
where earthly sorrows have drawn many deep 
lines, and earthly trials and fretting cares have 
long ago effaced the beauty and the hope of 
youth. 
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" Thatpeau : ah ! who shall daim it ? 
The guileless in the way ; 
Who keep the ranks of battle, 
And mean the thing they say ! " 

The autumn sun was shining into the break- 
fast-room at Earlswood, very much as the spring 
sun had shone when we first saw the Haringtons 
assembled there. Changes had come since then ; 
Amabel's place was vacant, and Mrs. Harington 
now always breakfasted in her own room. The 
shock of evil tidings, and the fear and dread 
which followed, had never fully been recovered 
by Edward's mother. She was much more 
infirm and feeble, and age had come upon her 
with rapid steps. Sinclair, too, is changed. He 
is less peremptory and dogmatic than of old, as 
may be seen in the patient answer he gives to 
his two sisters' repeated questions — first singly, 
then together, then singly again — "Are there any 
letters from Edward or Kathleen ? '* The bag hap- 
pened to be very full on this particular morning, 
and Sinclair really had a great many envelopes 
to sort before he could satisfy Anna and Ella. 

" Wait a moment," he said. " I will soon tell 
you. Yes ; here is one from Edward to his 
mother, and one from Kathleen to me." 

" To you, Sinclair } " 
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"Yes, to me. Why not?" But he put it 
aside, and glanced at the contents of the more 
business-like envelopes first, making a running 
commentary on several as he did so. " Humph! 
two long journeys for me to-day." Then, "I 
wish ladies would not cross their letters ; what 
with the monograms, and what with the transverse 
lines, they would puzzle a student of Arabic. 
This little woman," he said, as he unfolded 
Kathleen's letter, "will not cross hers, I feel 
certain. No, not she ; she is too sensible : and 
a fair clear hand it is, I must say." 

" I can't think why you call her little, Sinclair," 
said Ella : "long is so much more appropriate." 

"Is it? I please myself about adjectives. 
Hallo ! there are Bertram and Amabel at the 
window. Come in," Sinclair said, rising to open 
the window ; "just in time to hear our news of 
Edward. Well, you are early people ! Sit 
down, and have your breakfast" 

" Oh, we have got over that ceremony at 
least an hour ago," said Amabel, as Bertram 
put her into the arm-chair which Mrs. Haring- 
ton used to occupy. " But perhaps Bertie may 
be hungry again ; he has been out shooting since 
sunrise." 

Bertram did not seem disinclined to accept 
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the hot coffee Anna offered, and responded to 
Sinclair's invitation to try some of the game-pie. 

*• How have they accomplished the journey ?" 
Amabel asked "I know Kathleen's writing, 
and I see she has favoured you with a letter, 
Sinclair." 

"Yes," said Anna, "Edward has written to 
mamma ; but, at present, Ella and I are quite 
in the dark as to the news which either letter 
contains." 

"Well," said Sinclair, calmly continuing to 
peruse the sheet before him, " this is such a nice 
letter, I am reading every word of it, which is 
more than I can say I do in every instance, 
especially when ladies are given to prolixity. 
But now," he added, rising, " I will leave the 
letter with you good people, and take Edward's 
up to his mother. You will dine here this even- 
ing," he said, in parting, to Bertram and Ama- 
bel, as*he gathered up his papers. "I shall be 
at home by seven to-night" 

And then he was gone ; while his sisters' 
heads were bent over the letter he left with 
them. 

" How well I remember the letter arriving 
from Edward, which told us Kathleen was com- 
ing," said Amabel, "and how Sinclair left it 
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with us, just as he has done this ; and then 
Kathleen was only a name to us, and now she is 
a memory — a very dear and pleasant memory, 
too," she added. 

"Do not speak of her as only a memory, 
Amabel,*' exclaimed Bertram. " It sounds as if 
she had passed away altogether, which I for one 
should not like at all. I am sure I wish she 
lived here, and Edward too." 

" Idleness is so bad for every one," said Ella, 
sententiously ; " and I think it is far better 
Edward should be employed." 

" Yes, and then Kathleen should have a home 
of her own to manage," said Anna, " and house- 
hold cares to interest and employ her: which 
reminds me that I must go into Bichester this 
morning to see a servant for her. Kathleen will 
need a cook of some experience, and one who 
knows how to manage a small income. She is 
so very unpractical." 

Bertram laughed, saying, — 

" It is amusing to hear every one sitting in 
judgment on Kathleen." 

Then he went to the window, whistling in his 
old careless manner, while Amabel said, — 

" We must not forget our promise to Aunt 
Sarah, Bertram. You are to drive her to Lynd- 
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ham to-day, to see old Miss Barlow. So I think, 
if I can, I will go and see mamma in her room, 
and have the benefit of Edward's letter. I can 
pull myself upstairs, thanks," Amabel continued 
to her husband, as he came to her at once. 

" But I prefer pulling you up instead, that is 
alL" 

Then, seeing Anna's doubtful and anxious 
glance at his boots, he said, good-temperedly, — 

" I must first scrub my feet on the mat in the 
hall. You know you made us come in at the 
window ; so I had not a chance, you see, Ella, to 
show how Amabel is 'refining my habits,' as 
Bess Fenwick would say." 

Aunt Sarah sat ready dressed at the old 
Manor, waiting for her nephew and niece, still in 
the mourning which she said she felt she must 
always wear for her brother. She had her 
knitting in her hand, and, looking at the clock, 
said to herself, in her accustomed strain of 
soliloquy, — 

" It is only ten minutes past eleven. Well 
well, an old woman like me must not be im- 
patient. They are very kind to me, and it was 
nice of Amabel to propose this drive to Lynd- 
ham, to see my old friend. It will be a dull visit 
for them ; though I believe, if Bertram is driving 
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those handsome horses, he does not much care 
where he goes. There they are ! " she exclaimed, 
putting away her knitting. "I hear Amabel's 
laugh. How happy they are together ! it does 
me good to see them ; and yet, two years ago, 
how my mind was set against this marriage, and 
how wise I thought myself! " 

"Oh, here is Aunt Sarah, all ready," said 
Amabel, coming into the little morning room. 
" I hope we have not kept you long," she added, 
kindly ; " Bertram is gone to order the carriage 
round ; we have been reading Edward's and 
Kathleen's letters from their new home, and that 
has kept us." 

Good news, I hope," said Aunt Sarah. 

Oh, yes ! Kathleen's letter was so bright and 
happy ; and Edward tells us she bore the journey 
very well, and Master Lee behaved with propriety. 
There is the carriage," she said, rising quickly. 
*' Sometimes I forget I am lame, and I am going 
to set off full speed : but why should I mind.^" 
she added, with a little sigh; "I have every- 
thing to make me happy." 

"My dear," said Aunt Sarah, affectionately, 
putting out her hand to support Amabel, " you 
make others happy, and you deserve everything 
you have." 
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"Even Bertram?" Amabel asked with a 
smile. 

," Yes, my dear, yes — even Bertram." 

"It is very nice to be in our own home," 
Kathleen said, as she and Edward sat together 
in their pretty little drawing-room one stormy 
autumn night : " our own home in England, 
with baby too." 

"Yes, it is the calm after storm," Edward 
replied ; " only I am rather disappointed in this 
Devonshire climate. I thought you would have 
been out every day ; it is so dull for you." 

" Dull," she repeated, with a smile, " how can 
you say so } I am never dull : and when you 
are out, I have baby, and such a view from the 
window of the sea and the country; and, do you 
know, as I watch the ships sailing out into the 
Channel, I often wonder if a husband is being 
separated from a wife, as we were once, and 
then I pray God to comfort them and help 
them." 

" You are a good little thing." For Edward 
used the inappropriate adjective as frequently 
as his brother did. "You are a good little 
thing. I tell you what, Kathie," 'he went on, 
with sudden earnestness, "you must pray for 
me, much and often. I am not worthy of you : 
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and I feel that if you were taken from me, I 
should do as that rebellious old prophet did. 
You know what that was, when his gourd was 
smitten." 

"Hush! Edward, hush! you must not say 
so ; indeed you must not." 

"I know I ought not," he replied, "but I can't 
help it. I hate that doctor here too, with his 
long face, trying to make out to me that only 
his care can save you." 

"Well, dearest, you know you would insist on 
having him sent for, the night I coughed so 
much." 

"I know," he said again; "but nevertheless 
I can't endure the sight of that man." 

He was kneeling by her side, as she lay on 
the sofa, and the gentle touch of her hand on 
his bowed head soothed him. 

" Go and play to me, darling," she said, pre- 
sently; "and remember a doctor's decree one 
way or the other will not avail: it is all in 
better hands." 

Very soon Edward did as he was told, and, 
going to the piano, played in his amateur fashion 
air after air, with all the feeling of a true 
musician. 

When he was tired, he went back to the sofa, 
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and looked at Kathleen. She had fallen asleep, 
and was the very picture of calm repose. 
Edward looked at her as if he could never look 
away; and, sitting down beside her, watched 
her till she woke. She seemed so refreshed and 
bright then, that Edward's spirits rose, and the 
rest of the eveninjg was spent cheerfully, almost 
merrily : while from without came the distant 
moan of the restless sea, and the murmur of 
the wind as it rose and fell in fitful gusts 
amongst the trees. And one by one the sere 
leaves dropped to the chill earth, or came 
in flocks against the windows, as birds seeking 
their nests. 

In Kathleen's heart there was a deep content, 
scarcely to be expressed by any words of mine ; 
but it might be that it lay in this, that she 
could say, — 

" No wish have I, save Thy sweet will to know ; 
And having known, through sorrow, toil, and need. 
With unrepining heart and lips to go 
Where'er Thy cross may lead. 

Oh ! what the toil, the pain, the weariness, 
Our heritage in this sad vale of time. 
When Thou art waiting evermore to bless 
In yonder sunny clime?" 
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